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THIS IS THE FACE of a nation—the face of 
Uncle Sam! 


He symbolizes the fearless freedom that has 
made our country great. More than that, his fa- 
miliar figure is a constant reminder that we live 
by symbols. 


The American eagle on almost every coin and 
bill in your pocket is a symbol. Money itself is a 
symbol—of public credit. Your check is a symbol 
of private credit. Both are based on confidence 
that value received will be given. 


Trade marks are symbols, too. 


In May, 1943, Justice Felix Frankfurter of the 


live SYMBOLS... 


United States Supreme Court said: 

“* The protection of trade marks is the law’s recogni- 

tion of the psychological function of symbols. 

If it is true that we live by symbols, it is no 

less true that we purchase goods by them...” 
Through hundreds of years, symbols have been 
helping men to choose freely between good and bad 
—between desirable and undesirable. 

Trade marks and brand names serve this same 
purpose today. They help us select what we want 
from what we don’t want. They let us reward 
effort to please, and fix responsibility for failure. 
They encourage the most sincere type of justice— 
the honest judgment of public opinion. 


STERLING DRUG INC. 


MAKERS OF 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH POWDER 
%& MOLLE SHAVING CREAM 


Brands the 
people have learned to trust 


FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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CATALIN 


Toiletry containers designed of Catalin 
are as desirably functional as they are 
decoratively exquisite. Its adoptation, 
therefor, by manufacturers in this field 
offers a market-wise opportunity. 

To the sales advantage of Catalin’s 
unlimited color range and beauty, add 
also the fact that the use of Catalin for 
products to be made entirely or partly 
of plastics opens the quickest route to. 
postwar marts. 

Catalin is not a molding compound .. . 
it is supplied—cast to your specifications, 
or in fabricable forms of sheets, rods and 
tubes. Highly complex expensive molds 
and time-consuming preparation are not 
required. Catalin can be machined as 
easily as brass or hardwood on simple 
shop equipment, either with your own 
facilities or through those of experienced 
custom fabricators. 

When injection molding is advisable, 

ur “Loalin” Polystyrene molding com- 

pound offers many unusual properties. 
Least costly of all thermoplastic materials, 
it combines superior mechanical, elec- 
trical, thermal and chemical resistance 
properties. 

These, as well ds all Catalin plastics 
deserve your investigation. Designers and 
manufacturers are certain to benefit by 
discussing product problems now with 
Catalin’s technical staff. Inquiries will be 
appreciated. 


CATALIN CORPORATION 
ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK [6, N.Y. 
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COMPANIES OWNED ON DEC. 31, 1935 


COMPANIES ACQUIRED SINCE JAN. 1, 1936 


Gross sales of American Home Products Corporation have 
risen 514 per cent in ten years; net income (after taxes) 198 
per cent. Back of the record is: 
This philosophy—to meet all wartime obligations; to ad- 
vance scientific research and product development; and, 
while planning future growth, to maintain sound principles 
of management and merchandising. 
This aim —to provide a fair and continuing return to inves- 
tors, employees, and consumers. 
This goal —to speed all of us along the road TOWARD BET- 
TER LIVING. 

The Results in 1944 
® Gross sales of $105,090,905, or 17.1 per cent higher than 
1943. 


e Earnings per share (after taxes) equal to $5.26, or 4.9 cents 
per dollar of total income. 

® Continuance of the monthly dividends paid without inter- 
ruption since the company’s founding in 1926, 


TEN-YEAR GROWTH GROSS SALES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


philosophy that has produced results 


105.1 


@ Taxes of 8.3 cents per dollar of total income, equivalent 
to $8.96 per share of common stock, or $845.64 per employee. 
e@ Wages and salaries of 19.3 cents per dollar of total income. 
e A total of $16,125,150 in group benefit life insurance in 
force, covering more than 92 per cent of eligible employees. 
© Perfected plans for re-employment of our servicemen and 
handicapped veterans. 

e An eighteen-year record of no strikes, lock-outs or serious 
work steppages, maintained. 

® Scientific research personnel doubled within the last three 
years. Sales of new products developed over a ten-year pe- 
riod in our laboratories, totaling over $23,000,000 in 1944, 
e Laboratory facilities expanded, and many new products 
forecast for postwar consumers. 


American Home Products Corporation Yearbook, TOWARD 
BETTER LIVING, available on request. Address 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. . 


AMERICAN HOME PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Management Company Operating Six Divisions As Shown Below 


®harmaceuticals . . . Biologicals, Nutritionals—These subsidiaries 
accounted for 29% of sales volume: Wyeth Incorporated; Ayerst, 
McKenna & Harrison, Ltd.; International Vitamin Corp.; Emdee 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Foods . . . 24% of gross sales was realized by this subsidiary: 
Foods, Inc. 

Household Products . . . Boyle-Midway, Inc. cmunliveniah 12% of 
the American Home Products sales volume. 


2 


Cosmetics . . . Affiliated Products and other companies in this 
division accounted for 5% of sales. 


Packaged Drugs . 


. - Whitehall Pharmacal Company accounted 
for 13% of sales. 


Foreign and Export . . . Foreign trade was 17% of gross sales, 


_ exports clearing through Wyeth Totpenyron, Ltd., and Home 


Products International, Ltd. 
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MARTINS FERRY, O' 
WHEELING, My VA 


This plant occupies 23 acres, providing 315,000 sq. 
ft. of manufacturing floor space, two spur tracks, 
loading dock and receiving platform, capable of 
holding six cars on loading platform, two under 
cover at receiving platform and five on the outside. 
Martins Ferry Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
is located at Martins Ferry, directly across the 
Ohio River from Wheeling, W. Va. 


OTHER BLAW-KNOX DIVISIONS 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blawnox, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa. 
Power Piping, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus; Division, Columbus, O. 
Special Ordnance, York, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Rolls, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel, Blawnox, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Sprinkler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PLANT PART OF 


YOUR 


How can 


PRODUCTION 


I get into 


post-victory production faster ? 


HE Martins Ferry Division of Blaw- 

Knox Company offers you a complete 
“production package,” ready, able and 
willing to assume full responsibility for 
turning out all or part of your product. 


The entire efforts and facilities of this divi- 
sion have been devoted solely to mass pro- 
duction of complex armament for the 
U. S. Navy, and this division can give its 
undivided attention to your work when the 
War is won. The engineering staff and 


nearly 3,000 skilled men and women work- 
ing with the most modern equipment will 
take you “over the hump” of reconversion 
without capital expenditure — without 
loss of time. 


Our engineers will gladly discuss with you 
the advantages of employing an auxiliary 
manufacturer to cope with the problems 
that lie ahead ... Write for an interview at 
your convenience. 


To help win the war is our first objective. Until that is assured, ordnance material 
is the order of the day. Do you need help? If so, get in touch with us at once! 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


ADDRESS DEPT. A-3 


LINE ! 
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OUT OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE will 
come the foundation for an era of good-will. Men will 
be more intimately associated but distances and cli- 
mates will not change. Steps forward in transportation 
and communication will hurdle distance. The obstacles 
of climate are being overcome by science. 

Packaging engineering — including the elimination of 
moisture damage by control of the humidity within 
a package — has become a major factor in 
commerce. 


THE DAVISON 


Dehydrated packaging, using Protek-Sorb* silica gel 
sealed with an item within a moisture vapor-proof 
barrier, is a Davison wartime development. Humidity 
in the package is thus kept well within the safe zone 
. .. moisture damage is prevented . . . loss from rust, 
corrosion, mildew and mold is impossible. 


In peacetime trade Protek-Sorb will assure the delivery 

of American products to customers near or remote in 
factory fresh conditions . . . will help increase 
sales volume, profits and good-will. 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Canadian Exclusive Sales Agents for PROTEK-SORB silica gel » CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, General Chemicals Division 
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The Chemical Industry 
the Postwar World 


War exigencies have speeded development of many new 
chemical processes, and turned up new uses for old ones. 
Industry should resume characteristic growth in post- 
war period but on bigger scale than in prewar years 


nlike many industries which look 


production. Heavy stockpiling of ex- 


look forward to the peace as the “plosives and armaments in 1943, cut- 


signal for returning to the production 
of exactly the same items as before 
the war, the chemical industry not 
only will reopen old avenues of dis- 
tribution for prewar products, but 
will enter countless new fields of 
service. Essentially a growth indus- 
try, the war speeded, rather than re- 
tarded or interrupted, its expansion. 
As a consequence, its stature in the 
peace economy will be far greater 
than would have been possible had it 
not been diverted from its normal 
channels by the exigent demands of 
war. 


Wartime Expansion 


The story of the wartime expansion 
of the chemical industry is an oft-told 
one and calls for no current recital in 
detail. Following Hitler’s invasion of 
Poland chemical production began to 
reflect both foreign demand for mate- 
rials employing chemicals in their 
manufacture and the accelerating 
American program of preparedness. 
Chemical production as shown by the 
Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production (1935-39 average 
= 100) rose from around 100 to 139 
by December, 1941, when the Japa- 
nese struck at Pearl Harbor. There- 
after it mounted to 404 in August, 
1943, receded to 306 in October and 
November of last year, and recovered 
to 318 at the end of February last, 
with the uptrend apparently continu- 
ing. 

Chemicals are raw materials, main- 
ly. Orders, naturally, fall off in ad- 
vance of curtailments in finished 
products, and a decline in chemical 
production usually anticipates the 
drop in orders. On the other hand, 
general business recovery is usually 
heralded vy an increase in chemical 
orders and a rising curve of chemical 


backs in war material orders, the 
premature reconversion preparations 
of last autumn, and the subsequent 
stepping up of the war effort, are suf- 
ficient to explain the production 
downtrend of last year. 

A renewal of the recession in pro- 
duction reasonably may be expected 
following the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, but apprehensions regard- 
ing the extent of such a setback have 
been modified greatly by evidence 
that much of the effort now directed 
against the Nazi war machine will 
be transferred to the Far East com- 
bat theatre. Indications point further 
to the probability that the problems 
of transportation will work to the 
benefit of the chemical and chemical- 
using industries, and that it will prove 
more satisfactory to leave much of the 
armament and explosives in Europe, 
than to endeavor to re-ship them to 
the Orient. Direct shipments from 
American producing centers over 
transportation routes from the Pacific 
Coast are deemed most likely. The 
effect will be to defer and soften the | 
final impact of the halt to war produc- 
tion while giving the industry time to 
complete its plans, already well ma- 
tured, for the transition to peacetime 
distribution and the adjustment of its 
facilities to postwar requirements. 


| Restrictions Continue 


In the meantime no relaxation of 
the restrictions on the use of critical 
chemicals for non-war use is looked 
for. In fact, the increased war de- 
mands may reduce civilian production 
even further, particularly in the fields 
of plastics and textiles. 

Reflecting the progress made by the 
industry in preparing for the day of 
transition is the fact that the larger 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Earnings and Dividend Record of Leading)Chemical Stocks 


The tabulation presented below is not intended to be a complete — 
in this group. It includes only the more 
actively traded “Big Board” and N. Y. Curb issues of companies 


Common 


list of 


Stock: 
(Earnings, Year te) 
(Dividends are for 

Calendar Year) 
Abbott Laboratories: 

Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 


Air Reduction: 
Dividends 


American Cyanamid: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 
Dividends 


American Home Products 
(Dec. 31)..... 


Catalin Corp.: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 


Earnings (June 30)..... 
Dividends 


Dow Chemical: 
(May 31)..... 
ividends ...... 


du Pont (E. I.): 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 
Dividends 


Freeport Sulphur: 
Earnings (Dec. 


Glidden Company : 
Earnings (Oct. 31)..... 


Barn (Dec. 


Oi 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 
ividends 


T 


Agricultural Chem.: 
Earnings (June 30).....— 
Dividends 


ennessee 
Earnings “ee 31) 
_ Dividends 


Texas Gulf 
Earnings (Dec. 31) 
Dividends ........ 


Union Carbide & 
Earnings (Dec. 31) 
Dividends ........ 

United Carbon: 
Earnings (Dec. 31) 
Dividends 

U. S. Industrial 

(Dec. 31) 
svidends ........ 


United States Potash}: 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 


1930 


$3.32 


1931 
$2.82 
50 


5.52 
4.20 


D0.004 


3.03 
5.00 


0.84. 
1.00 


eD0.54 
Nil 


1932 . 1933 
$2.06 $3.79 
2.25 2.00 
0.91 1.27 
1.00 
3.62 «5.50 
6.00 6.00 
D1.29 D0.54 
Nil Nil 
0.14 0.99 
Nua Nil 
3.93 2.97 
4.20 3.25 
0.13 18 
Not 
1.77. 2.17 
2.50 2.00 
0.51 0.88 
0.60 0.60 
eD3.22 0.35 
Nil Nil 


1934 


$6.19 
2.35 


1.66 
1.50 


6.83 
6.00 


1.40 
0.33 


0.99 
0.25 


3.02 
2.40 


0.42 


3.93 
3.40 


0.89, 
0.60 


Nil 


2.72 2.30 1.96 1.33 3.58 
1,33 1/3 1.33 1/3 1.33 1/3 1.33 1/3 1.67 


4.52 
4.70 


h4.28 
5.00 


DO0.77 
1.80 


0.47 
0.25 


v.85 
c0.63 


—Incorporated December 1933— 


4.30 
4.00 


h3.26 
3.25 


DO.58 
Nil 


0.47 
0.12 


D1.42 
Nil 
1.88 
2.00 


1.50 
60.63 


Not Available 


1.21 
1.00 


5.50 
4.00 


3.13 
2.60 


1.57 
2.00 


DS5.07 
7.00 


1.81 
2.75 


h2.75 
2.00 


0.06 
Nil 


0.31 
0.25 


D3.55 
Nil 
0.86 
1.75 


1.19 
0.63 


1.12 

1.00 

6.60 5.34 
— Tnitial Dividend — 
0.01 DO0.89 
0.25 Nil 

2.33 
3.25 2.00 
2.02 0.99 
2.60 1.75 
D1.43 0.05 
0.25 Nil 
D4.91 0.47 
2.00 Nil 


1.16 


0.37 5 


D1 43 
Nil 


ot 


1.40 
0.50 


D4.96 
Nil 


1.79 
1.90 


1.13 
0.50 


D5.68 
Nil 


0.80 
0.65 


*Earnings include postwar credit unless otherwise 


of following year. 
prior to 1936. 
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2.93 
2.75 


h3.01 
2.00 


1.54 
0.25 


0.69 
0.25 


D4.04 
Nil 
1.70 
1.50 


2.57 
1.16 


specified. 


3.63 
3.10 


1.75 
2.00 


1.68 
0.90 


0.77 
0.27 


D0.69 
Nil 
1.20 
1.50 


3.03 
1.16 


0.30 
Nil 


0.59 
0.80 


4.79 
3.80 


0.27 


Nil 


1.81 
2.00 


2.28 
1.20 


3.55 
1.87 


4.04 
Ni 
D0.18 
Nil 
1.19 


1.25 


D2.40 
Ni 


1.55 
0.40 


1935 1936 
$5.59 $2.21 
3.00 3.70 
2.10 2.79 
1.83 2.50 
8.71 11.44 
6.00 6:00 
0.83 
1.61 1.77 
0.55 1.00 
2.57 3.81 
2.40 2.50 
0.47 0.52 
0.40 
5.57. 7.48 
4.40 5.75 
1.02 0.85 
0.85 0.80" 
©0.72 £0.36 
Nil Nil 
3.37 4.42 
2.00 3.05 
5.02 7.53 
3.45 6.10 
1.78 2.43 
1.00 1.00 
2.91 3.29 
1.60 2.00 
0.81 0.89 
0.38 0.56 
D0.99 D1.55 
Nil Nil 
1.44 1.76 
1.87% 1.50 
3.85 4.01 
1.50 3.00 
0.53 
0.25 0.50 
1.76 
0.60 2.80 
4.84 5.05 
3.80 4.10 
0.22 0.41 
Nil 0.15 
1.94 2.57 
2.00 
3.06 4.14 
1.55 2.30 
4.71 5.54 
2.40 4.05 
2.16 D0.20 
1.50 1.25 
0.47 «1.34 
Nil 1.00 
1.27. 1.31 
2.425: ....4,35 
DO.79 D2.44 
Nil Nil 
1.63 1.39 
0.40 0.75 


traded in over-the-counter market. 


+Shares 
a—Fiscal year ended June 30. bis months through December. 


f—6 months. h—Before depletion. 


1.15 
1.30 


2.44 
2.10 


5.29 
4.20 


1.09 
0.35 


3.02 
2.75 


4.81 
3.20 


5.91 
4.50 


D1.24 
Nil 


2.56 
2.00 


1.01 
1.125 


DO.05 
Nil 


1.46 
1.00 


1938 1939 1940 
$2.43. $2.61. $2.89 
1.70 205 2.25 
198 238° 
1.50 1.50 41.75 
5.92 9.43 
6.00 9.50. 8.00 
233° #4122 
1.43 1.30 
0.91 2.07 2.44 
0.45 0.60. 0.60 
3.75 5.23 5.32 
2.40 2.65 2.70 
0.07. 0.31 0.33 
Nii 0.25 
5.33) 842 
4.00 4.50 4.60 
DO.11 0.61 «0.91 
Nil Nil 0.25 
0.17 DO.54 D0.26 
Ni Nil Ni 
ger 668 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
3.25 7.00 7.00 
1.88 2.76 3.81 
2.00 1.50 2.00 
DO.29 «1.70 
0.50 0.50 1.00 
0.52 1.88 1.97 
0.37 0.50 
D0.003 D1.32 D1.57 
Nii Nil N 
101 “142 1.92 
1.50 1.50 41.50 
2.35 4.01 4.04 
2.00 3.00 3.00 
0.50 1.06 1.07 
0.40 «0.50 
2.23 3.89 3.81 
0.90 1.85 1.35 
5.10 5.25 5.30 
3.80 3.80 3.90 
0.46 0.41 1.36 
Nil Nii 0.25 
1.81 2.04 2.38 
2.00 2.00 2.50 
2.77 3.86 4.55 
2.40 1.90. 2:30 
3.78 3.82 3.36 
3.25 3.00 3.00 
D1.08 1.06 tf... 
Nil Nil Nil. 
24860 3.810 2.91 
1.50 2.00 2.25 
1.05 1.59 1.57 
0.90 140 1.40 
D1.80 D1.57 D1.36 
+ Nil Nil Nil 
1.52 291 2.96 
100 «6185 1.85 
Fiscal year 


c—Plus extras in preferred Ra 
i—12 months to March 31; fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 


so 


sh. 
ss 


bape 
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which manufacture from basic raw materials chemicals that find 
their way into many industries for further processing as well as. 
into the hands of ultimate consumers. 


1942 1943 1944 
2.76 $4.19 $3.43 
9330 
2.50 2.41. 2.35 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
8.95 8.59 8.14 
7.00 6.00 6.00 
287 322: 
1.70 2.00 00 
1.95 2.25 2.19 
00.60 60.60 0.75 
4.87 5.16 4,74 
2.40 2.65 70 
0.18 0.15 0.36 
0.10 010 0.25 
5.83 5.78 5.92 
4.25 4.00 4.00 
1.37.-. 1.10 0.96. 
0.60 0.75 
2.10 2.51 2.69 
0.60 1.00 41.25 
7.14 6.35 6.34 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
5.07 5.59 6.60. 
425 4.50 4.50 
3.05 3.10 3.20 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.70 1.88 2.02 
80 0.90 0.90 
1.49 1.64 1.85. 
0.75 0.78 0.80 
2.98 3.60 3.11 
0.50 1.00 1.00 
196 184. 14 
1.12% 1.00 1.00 
3.75 3.56 3.30 
2.30) 

, 080 080 0.80 
2.41 2.20 2.34 
1.00 100 1.10 
4.05 4.46 4.55 
3.40 3.00 3.00 
136° 2.72 
100 100 1.00 
2.29 2.07 2.51 
2.25 2.25 2.50 
3.44 413 4.07 
3.00 .00 00 
4.47 5.15 5.61 
3.00 00 3.00 
iS.30 13.06 i4.46 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.70 3.50 3.58 
2.50 275 2.25 
1.34 1.53 1.41 
136° 22: 110 
0.14 D0.62 
Nil Nil Na 
2.49 2.60 2.05 
1.40 1.40 


December 31 to March 31 
e—Predecessor company earnings 


Dividends 2.37% 2.10 2.15 
241 1,51 2.86 2.62 
150 1.50 3.00 2.00 

fhe Allied Chemical & Dye: : : 

Rarnings (Dec. 31)..... 9.77 6.74 11.19 9.67 

640, -600 7.50 8.00 
D0.20 D0.82 2.95 1.79 
Nil Nil 2.58 1.45 
al.49 -b0.21 2.09 2.42 
a1.20 Nil c0.60 00.60 
5.49 3.88 5.12 
<a Columbian Carbon: 

‘Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 5.04 8.31 6.57 
6.00 6.50 4.70 
Commercial Solvents: 

“Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 1.07. 0.60 0.99 
1.13 1.27 

3.00 3.00 
23 6.25 7.00 
1.50 2.00 
os 2.60 1.50 

= 0.98 2.26 

man Int’L Minerals & Chem.: 

a* Earnings (June 30)..... 1.84 0.16 D0.68 

Dividends ——....... Nil Nil Ni 
4 Mathieson Alkali Works: 
vf Earnings (Dec, 31)..... 2.96 1.81 1,90 

Dividends ............. 2.00 1.65 1.75 
Monsanto Chemical: 

= Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 4.40 
National Cylinder Gas: 

Earnings (Dec. 31)..... || || 

1.00 

ch Sterling : 

2.93 

| 1.59 4.53 
1.05 |_| 3.00 
1.39 4.30 
icals: 
Nil 1.25 

2.12 3.16 
Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 1.09 1.59 

bas Nil Nil 
‘estvaco Chlorine Prods.: 

Earnings (Dec. 31)..... 2.52 1.09 2.93 
Dividends ......+5-.... 2.00 0.30 1.85 

Cc. 
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Chemical Aids in 


Thanks to new chemical treatments and proc- 


esses, fabrics now are made proof against 
shrinkage, wrinkling, age and even flames 


extile manufacturers are among 

the important customers of the 
chemical industry, whose research 
staffs constantly are seeking new 
methods of fortifying textiles against 
shrinking, wrinkling, heat and flame, 
age, moisture and wear. At the same 
time the chemical industry is itself in 
direct competition with textile makers 
and is seeking constantly to add to 
the number of synthetic textiles. 


Popular Synthetics 


Best known of the synthetics are 
du Pont’s Nylon; a Union Carbon 
& Carbide product, Vinyon and Sar- 
an, developed by Dow Chemical. One 
of the war’s great tragedies, from the 
feminine viewpoint, was the disap- 
pearance of nylon hosiery, whose 
popularity attests to the progress 


made by chemistry in its invasion of | 


a textile field. Mainly on merit, but 
helped a bit by scarcity of silk and 
boycotting of Japanese products, ny- 
lon quickly won the number one 
position in hosiery, readily displacing 
rayon, which had been moderately 
successful as a substitute for cotton 
hosiery but had made little gain on 
silk. 

Whether chemical textiles eventu- 
ally will become a commonplace may 
be doubted, though it is the admitted 
dream of many chemists. However, 
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there is no question regarding the 
chemical industry’s contributions, al- 
ready made and in early prospect, to 
improving the qualities of cotton, lin- 
en, wool and other fabrics. 

Several of the leading industrial 
chemical companies have developed 
chemicals and processes designed to 
make wool and blends of wool with 
other fibres, shrink-proof and to 
make them as readily launderable as 
cotton. 

Melamine resin, developed by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid and marketed under 
the trade name Lanaset, impregnates 
the wool through a simple wetting and 
wringing-out’ process, using regular 
textile machinery for the process. 
Monsanto’s Res-loom, also a mela- 
mine resin, presented for the same 
purpose, requires no special machin- 
ery. Melamines have been known to 
chemists for a century but only re- 
cently has the method been discovered 
which makes them water-soluble. 

Use of melamines extends also into 
many other industries, including 
paper, plastics and tanning, but their 
use in fabrics centers around wool 
sweaters, socks, blankets, dresses, 
men’s suitings and sportswear. It is 
used, also, in treating fabrics to make 
them water-repellent without altering 
the texture or appearance of the ma- 
terial. 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals also has 
entered the fabric field with a shrink- 
proofing treatment, a solution of 
alcoholic caustic potash, alcoholic sul- 
phuric acid, sodium bicarbonate and a 
softening agent, while the Army has 
developed a_ chlorination process 
which, when applied to woolen socks, 
according to an official report, has in- 
creased resistance to wear by 30 per 
cent. 

Resistance of cotton and rayon 
fibres to wear is increased, Monsanto 
claims, through the use of Syton, a 
non-organic polymer and film-form- 
ing material whose application is 
principally to hosiery yarns and for 
the upgrading of cotton. And a num- 
ber of unusual properties are recited 
in connection with Plexon, a plastic 
yarn made by coating cotton, rayon, 
silk or fibre glass with a combination 
of plasticizers, resins and _ solvents. 
The new yarn can be woven, loomed, 
knitted, braided or twisted, is re- 
sistant to mild acids, alcohol, perspir- 
ation, alkali, oil, gasoline and grease, 
is waterproof, flame retardant, and 
heat and cold resistant. 


New Products 


Originally chemistry’s principal aid 
to the maker of fabrics was to pro- 
vide him with dyestuffs. Over a com- 
paratively few years it has moved 
with great strides into the service of 
the textile industry, providing it to- 
day with finishing and processing 
agents, and chemical fibres which are: 
not only used in connection with na- 
tural fibres but also are setting up a 
division of their own within the tex- 
tile group. 

The ultimate benefit from chemis- 
try’s aid to the fabrics industry, as 
from all research, in fact, is reaped by 
the consumer, for new processes and 
new materials mean greater servicea- 
bility and variety, with improved 
wearing qualities. 


Cosmetics Output 
At New High Levels 


production in 1944 
crossed the $400 million mark, 
and ran $8 million beyond that figure, 
establishing a new annual record for 
the industry. 

In the past five years the output of 
cosmetics has practically doubled. 
The 1939 production had a valuation 
of $219 million. 
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Stock Dividends 


As a Market Factor 


Split-ups do not change stockholder equities. 
Do they affect stock prices? An examination 
into market behavior of recently split issues 


he owner of a $100,000 tract of 

land neither gains nor loses by 
the simple process of staking it out 
into a hundred $1,000 lots. What he 
has in mind is that there are relatively 
few sales prospects in his community 
with that kind of money, and those 


_ few are apt to be pretty tough cus- 


tomers for a deal to his advantage. 
But there are many potential buyers 
of small building lots to whom he 
might sell without sacrifice. Reduced 
to the terms of the financial commun- 
ity, he “splits up” his property to 
reach more popular buying prices and 
thus to increase its marketability. 


Equity Unchanged 

When a corporate stock attains 
price levels without appeal to the 
great majority of investors, a similar 
situation arises. Those conversant 
with finance are well aware that the 
individual’s over-all equity is changed 
not one iota by stock split-ups, and 
this is also true of most small inves- 
tors, although there always is some 
confusion. It is likewise true that 
there is no essential difference 
whether a stock is “split up” two 
shares for one, or shareholders are 
permitted to retain their certificates 
but are given an additional share for 
each one held, as a “100 per cent 
stock dividend.” The confusion is 
somewhat greater in this instance, 
however, because of the magic effect 
of the word dividend upon many. 

Does it then follow that, as adjusted 
for share split-ups or stock dividends, 
market prices are completely unaf- 
fected? Let’s examine the compari- 
sons afforded by the last two columns 
of the accompanying tabulation, show- 
ing changes between one month prior 
to the original announcements and to- 
day, in both prices of the individual 
stocks and in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average. 

Fourteen show better than average 
percentage gains, and some of these 
are striking — Southeastern Grey- 


hound 42 per cent vs. 11.2 per cent 
for the industrial average; Lerner 
Stores 39 vs. 11.8 per cent; Pepsi- 
Cola 36.3 vs. 5 per cent; American 
Airlines 32.5 vs. 10.8 per cent; Best 
& Company 22 vs. 1.8 per cent; Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe 21.5 vs. 6.8 per 
cent, and Safeway 21 vs. 5.7 per cent. 

One of the twenty-four stocks ex- 
actly matched the percentage gain of 
the D/J average. Six showed below- 
average increases. The remaining 
three actually declined. 

That considerably over half ad- 
vanced more sharply than the aver- 
ages, and that many of these showed 
several times the percentage gain, 
partly indicate the influence of two 
increased intangibles in market value. 
One is the advantage of improved 
marketability, already mentioned. The 
other is the increased market atten- 
tion drawn to the stocks by the very 
news of directors’ action. 

In several iristances, there is a more 


tangible factor. Increases in actual 


* cash dividends are naturally well re- 


ceived. Either at the time of the an- 
nouncement or later, directors must 
consider declarations on the split-up 
stock, and when their action takes the 
form of an effective advance in the 
rate, as adjusted, the market may be 
expected to respond commensurately. 

Whether split-up shares which have 
scored above-average advances should 
be retained is not subject to general- 
ization. Considered on their indi- 
vidual merits, it will be found that 
some pretty liberally discount im- 
provement in earnings already scored 
or in prospect, while others are about 
in line with and still others apparently 
behind realities. -Their differences 
are therefore just about the same as 
those between stocks not affected by 
the wave of division. 


Some Advantages 


While it does appear from the 
available statistics that there are some 
advantages to shareholders in stock- 
splitting, it is obvious that no hard 
and fast rules can be applied to pre- 
determine ultimate effects to the ex- 
clusion of more fundamental consid- 
erations. And again, it cannot be 
over-emphasized that there is no 
change in the equities themselves 
whether a stock be split up, left un- 
changed, or even subjected to a “re- 
verse split-up” to correct over-capi- 
talization and lift price range. 


How Recently Split-Up Stocks Have Acted 
Split, or - Month Before —Percentage Change— 
Stock Announcement Current Mkt. Value D. J. Indus. 

Stock Div. Price D/J Avg Price of Stock Average 
Acme Steel | 155.58 76 + 13 + 45 
merican Airlines ..... 2:1 38% ° 14677 51 4325 +108 
Best & Company viwpet 2:1 41 159.66 50 +22.0 + 18 
Dresser Industries .... 2:1 27% 150.63 + 18 + 5.3 
Eversharp, Inc. ....... 2:1 *52 161.50 *56 + 7.7 + 0.7 
Gamewell Co. ........ 3:1 15% 148.59 16 + 43 + 9.4 
Household Finance .... 3:1 25% 159.01 26 + 2.6 + 2.2 
Lerner Stores ......... 3:1 13% 145.43 19 +39.0 +11.8 
74 151.35 78 + 5.4 + 7.4 
Louisville & Nashville. 2:1 44 742.03 55 +236 429.8 
May Dept. Stores oaewer 2:1 32% 155.35 37 +13.8 + 4.6 
Pan Am. Airways...... 2:1 16 147.37 18 +12.5 +10.3 
Panhandle East. Pipe.. 2:1 25% 152.28 31 +21.5 + 68 
Pennsylvania Salt ..... 5:1 32.4 146.14 38 +17.3 +11.2 
Pepsi-Cola Co. ....... 3:1 18% 154.90 25 +36.3 + 5.0 
Pfizer, Charles H...... x De | 158.23 78 — 41 + 2.8 
Raytheon Mfg. ....... 3:1 *20 148.71 *19 — 5.0 + 9.4 
Safeway Stores ...... 3:1 19 153.79 23 +21.0 + 5.7 
Southeast. Greyhound... 100% 15% 146.14 22 +420: +411.2 
Standard Oil of Ohio.. 2%:1 26% 155.58 23 —13;2: + 45 
Sterling Drug ........ 2:1 67 161.50 70 + 4.5 + 0.7 
United Mer. & M’frs... 2:1 24 152.71 25 + 4.2 + 6.4 
U. S. Plywood......... 2:1 54 159.71 55 + 18 + 18 
Westinghouse Electric . 4: 124 158.69 135 + 89 + 2.5 

*On New York Curb Exchange. { D/J Railroad average. 

Note: Where split-up has been effected, prices have been so adjusted.’ Next to the last column 
shows the change that has occurred in the equivalent price of each stock from a date 30 days 
prior to announcement of the stock split-up, to April 17, 1945. The last column shows how 
the Dow-Jones Industrial average has moved during the same period. 
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A job is many things. 


In its narrowest sense, it is what a man does 
to earn his bread. 


It is his obligation to his family and to his 
community. 


It is the price he pays for leisure at day’s 
end. 


It is demanding, insatiable, unrelenting, dis- 
tressing... yet somehow rewarding. 


It is always unfinished. 


It is work. 


1. America, a job is yet something more. 


It is opportunity...sometimes limited, more 
often boundless. 


It is the bridge spanning the chasm between 
man’s dreams and their achievement. 


It is the most forceful bond yet fashioned 
between men. 


It is at once the inalienable right of every 
American and his unfailing refuge. 


It is America. 


" Fetey, at Gulf, 28,000 of us are working 


at our jobs. 


We believe and hope that after victory, there 
will be many, many more of us. 


With every new product and with every 
better product we place on the market, 
Gulf is creating both within itself and out- 
side more and more jobs for more and 
more people. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but ne 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Opinions are based on data 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1945 


Aluminum Co. of America B 

Appears fairly priced at 42 on N. 
Y. Curb. (ind. div. $2 per annum.) 
No longer a monopoly (recent court 
decision was based upon prewar 1940 
status), company faces severe post- 
war competition. However, the light 
metals industry should hold many 
wartime gains and this company in 
particular has amply demonstrated 
resourceful management. Brilliant 
war expansion, including important 
aid to its own new competitors, has 
been poorly rewarded earningswise, 
last year’s $5.46 per share comparing 
with $7.95 in 1943 and the equivalent 
of $8.91 in prewar 1940. During 
1944, long term debt was cut $37 
million, yet working capital gained 
$28.6 million. 


Brunswick-Balke B 

War showing and peace outlook 
justify retention, at 29, as a specula- 
tion. (Ind. div. $1 per annum.) Now 
gradually reconverting to civilian pro- 
duction, company’s net showed little 
change in 1944 from 1943, equaling 
$1.71 per share. On the one hand, 
sales and income receded, credit from 
reserves declined to 83 cents from 
$2.12 per share and there was no 
EPT carry-back (84 cents in 1943), 
but on the other hand neither was 
there a contingency reserve ($1.68 in 


1943) and there appeared a new costs. 


reimbursement credit of 60 cents per 


share. As against postwar release of’ 


military surpluses, company may 
count upon a legion of new bowling 
and billiard devotees among service 
veterans. 


Eagle-Picher Lead C+ 

Improved reserve position is not 
fully reflected in price of 16 vs. 27% 
prewar 1937 high. (Ind. div. 60 cents 
per annum.) Second largest domes- 
tic zinc producer and important lead 
fabricator (painter, plumber and can- 
ner materials), company made anoth- 
er good showing in 1944 despite labor 
shortage and war-shrunken profit 
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margins. Sales picked up $2.8 mil- 
lion (6.3 per cent) but costs climbed 
$4.6 million (13.4 per cent). How- 
ever, taxes declined to $1.12 from 
$2.02 per share and contingency re- 
serves to 34 from 90 cents (latter in- 
cludes 34 cents inventory reserve). 
Mexican acquisition and development 
already indicate addition of large ton- 
nages of high grade ziric ore. 


Jones & Laughlin C+ 
Stock carries speculative risks, out 
reasonably appratses real earnings at 
32. (Ind. div. $2 per annum.) The 
undue steel profit squeeze is again 
demonstrated by this company’s 1944 
report, with operating profit after de- 
preciation at only $17.1 million vs. 
$32.1 million a year before despite 
$290 million vs. $281.7 million sales. 
However, this also reflects a jump in 
amortization of emergency facilities 
to $5.8 million from $3 million. Also 
affecting earnings was a non-operat- 
ing charge of 29 cents per share for 
premium on Otis subsidiary bond re- 
tirement. Contingency reserve was 
halved to 62 cents from $1.25 per 
share; but as reported, net still re- 
ceded to $2.86 from $4.10 per share. 


Kennecott Copper B 

Representing one of the all-around 
soundest “red metal” producers and 
fabricators, shares return 6.4% ‘yield 
of 39. (Reg. $1 on div. supplemented 
by extras of 25 cents in Mar., June 
& Sept., 75 cents in Dec., totaling 
$2.50.) Manpower shortage largely 
accounted for last year’s reduced out- 
put. Lower taxes were partial off- 
sets but, with contingency reserves 
unchanged at 37 cents, earnings re- 


Excuse Delay 


[stivery of your copies of “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals” may be de- _ 
layed beyond the usual date. Our 
printers have been delayed by man- 

- _ power shortages. Please avoid pre- 
mature complaints. 


ceded to $3.59 from $4.15 per share.: 
Over $194 million cash and U. S. 
Governments compares with $53.4 
million current liabilities. Manage- 
ment expects to regain peacetime elec- 
trical and automotive markets, which 
normally account for 70 per cent of 
output. (Also FW, May 17.) 


Monsanto Chemical A 

High price (92) im relation to 
earnings recognizes above-average 
record and growth prospects. Stock 
reached 119 in 1940. (Pays 50 cents 
each in Mar., June & Sept., 75 cents 
in Dec., totaling $2.25.) Highlight- 
ing 1944, company acquired Laucks 
Company, a leader in plastic plywood 
and other plastics, developed a new 
Cerex economically moldable thermo- 
plastic capable of holding its shape in 
boiling temperatures, started large- 
scale production of DDT insecticide, 
undertook to design, build and oper- 
ate an $8 million ordnance addition, 
and started a new Melamine (plastics 
constituent) plant. This year it is 
working on bomb launching motors 
and propellant chemical. Costs rose 
more than sales last year, net hold- 
ings at $3.30 vs. $3.56 per share in 
1943. ° 


National Tea Cc 

Price of 20 reflects improving fun- 
damentals and management changes. 
(Paid 25 cents in Nov., 15 cents reg. 
and 25 cents extra in Mar.) Cuneo 
interests, charging management inef- 
ficiency, last month elected six of nine 
directors after the earlier resignation 
of company’s chairman. The new 


board immediately called the out- . 


standing $2 million 5% preferred 
shares and later sold $1.5 million 
notes to provide part of the neces- 
sary funds. Helped by an $8.1 mil- 
lion (8.8 per' cent) sales gain, and a 
47-cent EPT carryback, 1944 net 
rose to $1.59 from 44 cents per share 
in 1943. Gradual elimination of un- 
profitable stores and development of 


self-service units have characterized ' 


operations for some years. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Procter & Gamble A 
Trade position, operating record 
and postwar prospects explain high 
price-earnings ratio at 58. (Reg. $2 
an. div. supplemented py 25-cent ex- 
tra last May.) Company’s $2% mil- 
lion 8 per cent preferred is non-call- 
able, but half its $17 million 5 per 
cent preferred was redeemed in 1939 
and the remainder will be retired in 
June. Last June $25.8 million cash and 
marketable securities were nearly 
double $13.2 million current liabilities. 
Profit squeezes, material and manpow- 
er shortages and wartime taxes cut 
earnings from $4.37 in 1939-40 to 
$2.94 in 1943-44 and further in the 
December (first) half to $1.49 from 
$1.58 per share a year before, but 
peace should bring relief from these 
handicaps. (Also FW, May 31.) 


Union Pacific A 
In yield (4.7%), price-earnings 
ratio (7.7-to-1) and comparison with 
peacetime high (near 150 in 1937), 
stock continues reasonable at 128. 
(Ind. div. $6 per annum paid 
throughout the depression.) Recent 
debt improvement has been limited 
to advantageous refundings, but in 
five years working capital has 
climbed from $37 million to $146 mil- 
lion (cash items total $245 million). 
Hence company is well prepared for 
maturities of $123.4 million non-call- 
able bonds by 1947 and may even re- 
pay $100 million Land Grant 4s in 
cash, saving $1.80 per share interest 
annually. Other refundings are in 
early prospect. Meanwhile, last 
year’s net was $16.68 vs. $18.58 per 
share in 1943 and prospects are fa- 
vorable. (Also FW, Aug. 23.) 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Price of 49 appears to overdiscount 
postwar uncertainties and compares 
with 101% im 1937. (Ind. div. $2 
per annum.) Reflecting the need for 
better finished steel prices, earnings 
declined last year ($4.25 vs. $4.31 per 
share) despite increased sales ($239 
million vs. $225 million). Whereas 
volume increased $13.9 million (6.2 
per cent), wages and other costs 
climbed $22.6 million (13 per cent), 
partly cushioned by a drop in taxes to 
$6.79 from $10.99 per share. Long 
term debt was reduced from $87 mil- 
lion in 1938 to $51.9 million in 1944 
(another $10.5 million to be redeemed 
next month), while working capital 
advanced from $83.4 million to $115.1 
million. (Also FW, July 12.) 
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Important Message About 
YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 


This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 
post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assuime executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 


Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you — right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 


As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of “‘Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It dem- 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 

There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 


G AHEAD 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 276, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail without cost, a copy of the 64-page book—“FORG- 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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THE MAN We of this generation 


HE 
WAS 


are still too closely allied 
to living events to be in 
a position to decide what 
place in history Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will occupy. We are, how- 
ever, aware that he was a powerful 
force during the twelve years of his 
Presidency, moulding our lives in 
patterns with which traditional Amer- 
ica had been unfamiliar. 

In the pursuit of his objectives it 
must also be conceded that he aroused 
almost as much criticism as high 
praise. One would be a hypocritic 
who would gloss over this fact. 

Only the calm and dispassionate 
judgment of the future will determine 
what permanent influence Roosevelt 
exerted upon civilization with his 
ideals for which he so _ valiantly 
fought. Whether nor not he is to 
rank among the immortals, side by 
side with Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln, he at least will be classed 
among our great Presidents if for no 
other reason than his war record, 
which was one of courageous and far- 
sighted leadership as our Com- 
mander-in-Chief. That record was 
faultless after the foul attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


Roosevelt was a man of destiny. 


Fate and events played into his 
hands, and he adroitly took advan- 
tage of them. First was the great 
depression, when our dispirited peo- 
ple were hopefully seeking a Messiah 
to lead them out of the deep bog of 
financial distress. Then came the 
period of “the forgotten man,” and to 
alleviate his condition the President 
did not hesitate to use billions of our 
national wealth. Finally, were the 
war clouds that eventually drew us 
into the vortex of actual conflict, mak- 
ing people hesitate about “changing 
horses in midstream.” That was but 
a natural reluctance. 


His powers were many, and he. 


used them dexterously. Of all of his 
accomplishments, and there are some 
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deserving commendation and praise, 
none will radiate a brighter glow in 
the minds of all men than will his 
courageous handling of our greatest 


crisis, the war. Here he had the 
vision of a far-seeing prophet and the 
sound judgment of non-interference 
with the generals who are entrusted 
with carrying the war into the very 
citadels of our enemies. This will be 
the outstanding star in the man’s life 
and his unforgettable achievement. 

He will always be remembered also 
for the supreme sacrifice he made in 
his untiring efforts to bring to an end 
all wars. He was a very sick man and 
despite his increasing ill health he 
still consented, like the brave soldier 
he was, to run for reelection so that 
he could complete the job he had set 
his heart upon. 

In this respect he was as much a 
casualty of war as is the soldier who 
makes the supreme sacrifice upon the 
battlefield. 

In the memory of America he al- 
ways will remain alive, for the good 
he did will wipe out all the bitterness 
he aroused by his dynamic force. 


FULL | chemical industry 
GROWTH has performed miracles 
AHEAD in this war. In this 

science we have outdis- 
tanced the Germans, who had been 
regarded as most advanced in this 
important field. It has succeeded in 
producing not only war goods them- 
selves, but also substitutes to replace 
scarce but highly necessary commodi- 
ties upon which consumers depended. 
In this regard the chemical industry 
has ably performed a dual role. 

In this issue, as much as our lim- 
ited space permits, we have attempted 
to tell of some of the progress made 
by this highly essential industry, and 
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of its promise for the future. To 
what extent it has been a contribut- 
ary factor in the growth of the 
country is fully attested by the high 
esteem in which its securities are 
publicly regarded. 

To nearly every field of endeavor 
the industry has contributed more 
than its share—in medicine, in creat- 
ing new products, in new processes 
of manufacturing, and in cheapening 
the costs of life’s necessities. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable 
achievements that must be credited to 
the industry, it has far from ex- 
hausted its growth possibilities. New 
empires still remain to be created and 
developed for the benefit of mankind. 


IN THE When Bernard Ba- n 
ROLE OF ruch in a recent inter- c 
A PROPHET tterview in London 


declared that whatever 
happens in the postwar period, we 
are faced with from five to seven 
years of great business activity, he 
made a prediction based on solid 
ground. With such a vast amount of 
idle capital in the hands of the people, 
which sooner or later will be put to 
some use, how can it be otherwise? 

When ‘the Government granted the 
bonus of about $2 billion to service 
men, we can recall how it imparted a 
substantial fillip to general business. 

Now it is estimated that there is in 
cash, in savings accounts and in gov- 
ernment bonds in the possession of 
the people, more than $140 billion, or 
70 times as much as the amount of 
the bonus. 

Before the 1929 boom collapsed 
Andrew Mellon, who was then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was asked 
how he regarded the outlook; crypt- 
ically he replied, “buy bonds.” He 
could not say he feared a collapse in 
security prices because of his official 
position, yet it was a hint as to what 
was ahead. Baruch says what he 
thinks is impending, and he is more 
than likely to see his prophecy also 
fulfilled. 
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What Now for the 
Gold Mining Shares? 


Discernible peacetime prospects are not un- 
favorable despite fixed price of metal and tie- 
up with international monetary developments 


old mining companies occupy a 

unique position in that while 
the Government may fix the price, 
regulate the demand and control the 
volume of their output, they are sub- 
ject as well to normal business in- 
fluences and to the hazards attending 
extractive enterprises. Consumption 
of their product is not dependent 
upon industrial demand, periods of 
business depression are normally 
their most prosperous ones and, con- 
versely, they fare worst in booms. 


Production Curtailed 


Gold production has been virtually 
at a standstill in this country since 
December 7, 1942, output in 1944 
being estimated as slightly under one 
million ounces, of which about 70 per 
cent was a by-product of lead, zinc 
or copper smelting. In 1941 output 
was 5,981,000 ounces. Straight gold 
mine output last year did not exceed 
17 per cent of the 1941 figure, and 
came from properties which had been 
granted some relief from the shut- 
down order because of special oper- 
ations or the employment of older 
men beyond military age and not 
transferable to other projects. 

In September, last, WPB issued an 
order permitting gold mines to apply 
for equipment and materials for pre- 
paring mines for re-opening, but its 
more recent announcement that ap- 
plications will not be approved until 
probably late in 1946 served to 
smother interest in the prospect,. 
though unofficial intimations now are 
that the defeat of Germany may be 
followed by earlier approval. 

Straight gold mining, however, 
will not be resumed immediately the 
green light is given. Before suspend- 
ing operations most mines used up 
all of their broken-down ore and had 
discontinued development operations. 
Development and breaking down of 
new ore will precede actual resump- 
tion of production ; in addition it will 
be necessary to reassemble scattered 
mining crews and build virtually new 
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personnel organizations. Wage con- 


troversies and dissatisfaction with 
present scales also may deter the 
gold mining companies from early 
full scale operations. 

In addition to the many practical 
considerations which must be re- 
solved before the peacetime prospects 
of the gold miners can be fully ap- 
praised, there are developments in 
the financial and economic fields to 
be watched. 

Before Pearl Harbor we held 80 
per cent of the world’s monetary 
stock of gold, entering 1942 with 
stocks valued at $22.7 billion, but 
through November last we lost a 
total of $2 billion through limited 
imports and heavy purchases of 
South American raw materials, while 
ear-marked gold for foreign coun- 
tries increased $1.7 billion in the 
same 35 months. Today our gold 
holdings approximate but 70 per 
cent of the world’s known gold re- 
serves. In the years following the 
peace we will be in position to absorb 
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large quantities of newly-mined gold, 
but many foreign nations will require 
additional metal to reorganize their 
monetary structures and _ stabilize 
their exchanges according to the 
principles of the International Fund. 


Postwar Prospects 


Summing up, the weight of the 
various factors contributing to pres- 
ent and peacetime prospects for the 
gold mining companies is on the fa- 
vorable side. The increased pace of 
the war in Europe should lead to 
earlier resumption of normal, or at 
least of less restricted operations than 
have been obtained under wartime 
conditions. Common stocks of the 
principal companies have held up 
well under discouraging earnings and 
operating conditions, and while ade- 
quately priced in relation to nearby 
prospects they have not yet registered 
a discount of possibilities under a 
peacetime economy. 


resiliency and low heat build up. 


USE UNITED BLACKS FOR UNIFORM 
QUALITY AND PERFORMANCE 


KOSMOS 20 
KOSMOS 40 
KOSMOBILE 77 


KOSMOS 20—a UNITED FURNACE BLACK of the semi-reinforcing type. (SRF). 
It is ideal for GR-S and other rubbers used in military and civilian goods. Its out- 
standing features are—ease of processing, good plasticity, fast rate of cure, high 


KOSMOS 40—a UNITED FURNACE BLACK of the reinforcing (HMF) type. It is 
extremely useful for tires, both pneumatic or solids, under any conditions; tubes, 
bogie wheels; footwear; and mechanical goods. 

KOSMOBILE 77—a UNITED CHANNEL BLACK—(EPC) type, easy processing, 
fast curing, highly reinforcing, low in heat generation, resilient. Every pound is con- 
trolled for uniformity to provide the maximum wearing qualities. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
NEW YORK - AKRON - CHICAGO 
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There are no tricks—no hidden faccs. Just 
see how many ordinary, every-day occupa- 
tions you can find. Count ‘em before you 
check the answer in the tiny type below. * 

Whatever the number, it's a pretty safe bet 
that all these occupations—and many morc 
—are represented among the folks who own 
your local electric light and power company. 

Housewives and farmers lead the stock- 
holder lists of most such companies. But there 
are plenty of nurses and doctors, teachers and 
mechanics, secretaries and salesmen, too. 
*The artist ought to know—enys there are 45. 


There are several million of these direct own- 
ers—and you may be among them. 

Certainly you are included among the in- 
direct owners, if you have a savings account 
or life insurance policy. When you make a 
deposit or pay a premium, the money isn’t 
just stuffed in a strong-box and left there. 
It’s put to work earning a profit for you—a 
profit called “interest.” 

Banks and insurance companies invest your 
money carefully. They put a large proportion 
of it into electric light and power securities— 


How many occupations in this picture? 


because these companies have proved their 
basic soundness over the years by dependable 
service and good business management. 

So the electric industry is-probably the 
most widely owned industry in America. 
Almost every American has a stake in it. And 
what helps the industry helps you. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING® BUSINESSES 
Nemes on request from this magasine. 


© HEAR NELSON EDDY IN “THE ELECTRIC HOUR.” WITH ROBERT ARMBRUSTER’S ORCHESTRA. EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 4:30, EWT, CBS NETWORK. 


How to get fun out of a fact—and vice versa 


The advertisement shown here 
throws new light on the old myth 
that the electric business belongs 
to Wall Street. 


It’s a picture puzzle, but there’s 
nothing puzzling about the point it 
makes—that the real ownership of 
the electric industry goes right 


down into Main Street ... to you. 


and you and you! 
This advertisement appears in 
14 


national magazines during April. 
It is part of a public information 
program, now in its fourth year, 
which has aroused wide interest 
and enlisted more and more busi- 
ness-managed electric companies. 


Similar advertising in magazines, 
farm publications and newspapers 
is backed by the powerful force of 
radio—“The Electric Hour” featur- 
ing Nelson Eddy —every Sunday 


afternoon, 4:30, EWT, over CBS. 


¢ Listen to “Tue Exvectrric Hour” regu- 
larly. Read the advertisements. Tell your 
friends to do the same. Some of your sav- 
ings undoubtedly are invested in business- 
managed electric companies. And your ac- 
tive support of this American way of doing 
business helps to protect your investment. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF - SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Recent market rise reflects expectations that the new Adminis- 
tration will follow a middle-of-the-road course, gradually revert- 
ing to the sort of politics under which the country has grown 
to its present greatness | 


RECENT ACTION of the stock market should leave 


no doubts concerning the confidence of the invest-. 


ment and business community in the administration 


of the country's affairs by the new President of the 


United States. So far as prosecution of the war 
is concerned, President Truman himself made it 
clear that this is to be continued to the utmost, and 
it should be remembered that it was the old Truman 
Committee that was responsible for turning up so 
many "bugs'’ in the war effort and for improving 
the general efficiency of the war goods productive 
machine. 


BUT WITH the continuing successes of our armed 
forces on all fronts—particularly in the European 
theatre—it is the domestic aspect of the new ad- 
ministration that has come in for the most atten- 
tion, and in that direction there are to be found 
considerable grounds for encouragement. There is 
every prospect that the country now is facing a 
return to representative government, with full 
participation by Congress along historic lines. And 
those who would reshape the nation's social and 
economic set-up henceforth are likely to find a 
dwindling number of friends at court. A complete 
overnight change in the administrative and policy- 
making members of the executive branch of the 
Government is of course impossible, but gradual 
replacements of numerous present job-holders 
seem in prospect over the next year or so—and the 
new members will not be drawn from the ranks of 
radicalism. 


SEVEN CONSECUTIVE days of advance have car- 
ried the industrial price average up more than 
seven points, lifting it decisively through the peak 
established last March 7. But the other sections 
of the list also have fully participated in the move, 
the rail group in the same period rising better than 
3!/y points, and this average too is in new high ter- 
ritory. Thus, according to one widely followed 
market theory, a signal has been given that we 
continue in a bull market, with the implication that 
further highs still remain to be made. 


THE PUBLIC utility shares have been among those 
giving the most impressive market performance 
during the past few market sessions, which may 


seem natural in light of the New Deal's hostility to 
this industry during more than a decade. The fact 
is, however, that this group's recent rise has been 
little more than a continuation of its previous recov- 
ery from depths that were much lower than war- 
ranted by realities. It is unlikely that change of 
administration will have any such direct result as 
even a slow up of the so-called integration of the 
electric power and light properties, and even at 
their present comparatively well advanced levels 
the shares of numerous holding companies stil! are 
quoted materially below their indicated liquidating 
values. 


RECENT REPORTS from Washington suggest that 
cut-backs in arms orders in the period immediately 
ahead may be deeper than indicated only a short 
time ago, but even these disclosures the market 
has taken in its stride. It is obvious that the eyes 
of the stock buyer have recently been lifted well 
beyond industry's reconversion stage, and now are 
looking into the time when the country enters the 
postwar business boom that competent observers 
agree is in prospect. Tendency of the market to 
look further than the problems that loom for a 
temporary period is by no means a new charac- 
teristic. Many "peace beneficiary" issues, and 
notably the gold shares, long ago began ignoring 
sub-normal or even completely absent earning 
power, and for some time have been selling at levels. 
that largely overlook the difficulties of the moment.. 


FOLLOWING THE swift rise that the market has: 
experienced during the past several weeks it would 
be but natural if the advance encountered increas- 
ing difficulty for the time being, and in fact a 
period of consolidation of previous gains would be. 
a welcome development. It now seems probable 
that the top of this bull market will be considerably 
higher than many expected some time ago, but it 
will be to the advantage of all if the move does. 
not get out of hand. 


INDICATED POLICY for investors is maintenance: 
of their holdings of good stocks and the acquisition 
of attractively situated issues that come to their 
attention from time to time. 


Written April 19, 1945; Richard J. Anderson 
15. 
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CIVILIAN OUTPUT SUSTAINED: Production 
of goods for civilian consumption continues at ap- 
proximately the same rate as in the corresponding 
period of 1944, the Department of Commerce esti- 
mates—complete figures are as yet available only 
for January and February. Sales of civilian goods 
by manufacturers in the first three months of the 


year (March figures are estimated) approximated . 


an annual rate in excess of $60 billion. February 
set an all-time daily average record, though vol- 
ume for the month, $12.8 billion, fell $400 million 
below January. The decline was due entirely to the 
shorter month, the daily average basis exceeding 
January by 9 per cent. A striking point of civilian 
sales is that the quantity flowing to the civilian 
economy from manufacturers in the first quarter 
was 5 per cent more than in 1939. 


CUTS IN WARFARE CONTRACTS: The unex- 
pectedly rapid collapse of the German Luftwaffe 
is bringing further curtailment of the warplane con- 
struction program. New cutbacks have been an- 
nounced in contracts covering B-24 Liberators, B-17 
Flying Fortresses, and P-38 fighter planes. Com- 
plete cessation of Liberator production by Ford 
Motors Company at its Willow Run plant will come 
not later than August |. The cutbacks in Flying 
Fortresses and P-38s mainly affect Douglass and 
Lockheed plants on the Pacific Coast. Production 
of B-17 types will be reduced 50 per cent by mid- 
June, while the output of the fighter planes will 
taper off gradually and will terminate around the 
end of the year. Specific announcements have not 
been made regarding cutbacks in other types of 
planes or in other plants. The cutbacks will of course 
affect more than the plants referred to, as motors 
and many other parts of the plants are produced 
by other companies and reductions will naturally 
extend to these contracts also. 


PROTECTING WAR PLANT INVENTORIES: 
Fears of heavy inventory losses to follow war con- 
tract concellations as victory over the Axis Powers 
approaches are disappearing, and business execu- 
tives generally express confidence that when the 
time comes industry will find the problem already 
taken care of. Results of a survey of 150 leading 
executives of corporations engaged in war produc- 
tion have been released by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. More than half of the com- 
panies indicated that they have no inventory prob- 
lem, and an additional 25 per cent reported that 
they have set up sufficient reserves to take care of 
any inventory losses for which they may have to be 
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TRENDS 


responsible. Three-fourths of the executives queried 
stated that their inventories are protected against 
losses under existing termination practices. Although 
specific inventory clauses appear in only a few 
contracts, the regulation termination clauses wil 
promptly shift the burden of wartime inventories 
from the individual company to the Government. 
Another reason for confidence that no inventory 
problems will plague the war manufacturer when 
contracts are cancelled is that such inventories as 
they may have can be immediately utilized in the 
production of civilian goods. 


CURB ON PAINT OUTPUT: Production of 
paints and varnishes for civilian use has been curbed 
sharply for the current quarter as a consequence 
of sharply reduced allocations of critical raw ma- 
terials. Output for the three months is estimated 
at 35 to 40 per cent of the volume for the first 
1945 quarter, which approximated also the produc- 
tion in the second quarter of last year. In effect, 
the small allotments of materials will reduce the 
quarter's ‘production to the equivalent of one 
month's output, and sales volume for the quarter 
will show a substantial recession from the record 
volumes reported for the first period, when each 
of the three monthg set new high marks against 
sales in corresponding months of any previous year. 
While distributors’ and retailers’ stocks are in fair 
condition, current prospects are that as the season 
advances scarcities will develop in many items. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES (See page 17): 
Glidden Company has acquired certain plants and 
equipment of General Mining Associates. . . . Libby, 
McNeill & Libby reported sales at $110.7 million 
for the fiscal year ended March 3 vs. $92.3 mil- 
lion a year before. . . . Reynolds Metals earned 
$60.92 per share of preferred last year compared 
with $73.18 in 1943. . . . Borden Company has 
acquired Stebbins Ice Cream, Saranac, Michigan. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: U.G.|. manage- 
ment in proxy statement says it, will oppose any 
plan providing for dissolution presented by stock- 
holders at the May 7 meeting. . . . About one- 
third of Intertype's production is in peacetime prod- 
ucts... . Atlantic Coast Line raised June 13 divi- 
cend payment to $1.75; paid $1.50 December 12. 
. . « Union Carbide's first quarter’ business shows 
IC per cent gain. . . . Pfizer (Chas.) to pay initial 


20-cent dividend June 9 on new stock; 2-for-! split- 
up effective May |... . First quarter sales of Ab- 
bott Laboratories 15.3 per cent above 1944, 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 

WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 

is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 
The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 


ably safe as to interest and principal. Price Yield Price 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 110 4.55% Not 
Philadelphia Company $6 cum.... II! 5.41 110 
FOR INCOME rice Yield Price Public Service N. J. $5 cum...... 104 4.81 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4'/os,'64. 107 4.21% Not ~ Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 87 4.02 100 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4!/9s,'77.. 106 4.25 105 Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 47 4.26 50 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 102 5.39 10714 
106 4.72 105 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 107 5.61 110 FOR PROFIT ae -_— 
Texarkana & Ft.Smith Ist 1950. 108 5.09 dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
Texas & Pacific gen. ref. 5s, ‘79... 105 4.76 105 American Rolling Mill 4/5% conv. 86 5.22 105 
Am. Water Works & El. $6 cum... 105 5.71 110 
FOR PROFIT . Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum..... 99 6.06 110 
Chic. & No. West. conv. 4'/os, 1999. 89 5.06 101, Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum..... 49 5.61 53 
Ilinois Central joint 1963... 93 4.84 105 76 6.58 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990.. 88 4.55 110 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 92 5.43 105 
New York Central 4//5s, 2013..... 87 17 105 Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum....... 76 6.58 Not 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 96 4.69 105 Wheeling Steel $5 prior cum..... 92 5.43 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 38 «= $1.75 $1.75 $2.59 $3.63 May Department Stores. 36 $1.50 $1.50 b$0.85 b$0.91 
American News ....... 47 1.80 1.80 5.14 5.88 Melville Shoe ......... 41 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.85 
Borden Company ...... 36 1.50 1.70 2.17 2.35. Pennsylvania Railroad .. 38 2.50 2.50 6.49° 4.92 
~Chesapeake & Ohio .... 52+ 3.50 3.50, 4.04 3,57 Philadelphia Electric ... 28 1.40 1.20 1.37 1.50 
Consolidated Edison ... 29 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 Philip Morris . ......... 
Electric Storage Battery. 49 2.00 2.00 2.27 2.18 4 Oil of Calif... 43 2.00 2.00 278 
First National Stores. bee) 2.50 2.50 ¢2.00 c2.08 Sterling Drug =i 70 3.00 3.00 4.46 4.55 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 38 2.00 2.00 3.10 3.20 Underwood Corp. i j ; 64 2.50 2.50 3.38 3.07 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 55 2.25 2.50 3.84 3.05 = Union Pacific R.R....... 127 6.00 6.00 14.09 17.07 
Kress (S.H.) .......... 381.60 1.600 2.16 2.25 United Biscuit ......... 24, 1.00 1.00 cl.73 1.73 
MacAndrews Forbes.. 32 1.65 1.55 cl.13 25 1.30 1.20 1.32 1.14 
Macy {R.H.) ......... 35 2.00 2.00+ bI.85 34 1.60 1.60 $2.25 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 46 $1.80 $1.65 $3.38 $2.77 Homestake Mining .... 47 None None $0.17 D$0.57 
American 22 1.00 1.00 1.31 1.40 Kennecott Copper ..... 39 $3.00 $2.50. 4.16 3.59 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 97 6.00 600 2I.11 19.91 Libby, McNeill & Libby. 9 0.45 0.50. j0.94 0.87 
Bethlehem 77 6.00 «49.93 Lima Locomotive ...... 58 2.00 2.50 7.30 6.81 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 41 2.00 2.00 cl.92 ‘Louisville & Nash. R.R?..°56  3.50° 3.50 9.07 7.95 
Climax Molybdenum McCrory Stores ....... 22 1.00 1.00 2.01 1.90 
Commercial Solvents ... 17 0.60 0.75 1.10 0.96 Mid-Continent Pete .... 29 1.40 1.40 3.53 3.74 
Continental Can ....... 44 1.00 1.00 1.81 62.12 New York Air Brake.... 49 2.00 2.00 3.56 3.36 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 45 0.75 1.00 2.18 3.74 Phelps Dodge ......... 29 1.60 1.60 2.78 2.49 
Firestone Tire ........ - 62 2.00 2.00 62.60 b2.88 ‘Thompson Products .... 52 1.50 2.00 8.76 -7.45 
Fruehauf Trailer dks » 46 1.65 1.60 62.57 2.30 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 20 0.85 1.00 1.98 2.44 
General Electric ....... 43 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.77 Timken Roller Bearing... 56 2.00 2.00 2.66 2.60 
Glidden Company ..... 30 0.90 0.90 42.02 Twentieth Century-Fox... 29 2.00 2.00 5.37 5.99 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 54 2.00 2.00 7.84 8.10 RL 67 4.00 4.00 4.30 4.09 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. j—Fiscal year ended about February 28. 
s—Twelve months to September 30, t—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1944 and 1943. D—Deficit. 
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Notice of 
Dividend No. 16 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Directors of Interna- 
tional Detrola Corpo- 
ration have declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (.25) 
per share to be paid 
May 1, 1945 to stock 
holders of record 
April 16, 1945. 


C. RUSSELL FELDMANN, 
President 


Adjusted for 
240 |— Seasonal Variation —{ 240 
1935-39 = 100 
220 t 220 
200 4 200 
INDEX OF 
160 INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board 

120 120 
| | 1945 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944!) FMA 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Desidoad No tice 


4.4% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% Preferred Stock has been 
declared, payable May 1, 1945, to 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1945, for 
the quarter ending April 30, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 


*Daily average. 
$000,000 omitted. xMarch. yFebruary. zRevised. 


COLUMBIA 


PICTURES 
CORPORAT'ON 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
6834¢ per share on the $2.75 Preferred 
Stock of this corporation, payable May 15, 
1945, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 1, 1945. Checks will be 
SCHNEIDER 


mailed. 
A. a 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
New York, April 11, 1945. 
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Closing Stock 11 12 13 

30 Industrials ....... 158.06 158.48 159.75 
20 Railroads ....... 52.91 52.74 53.19 
15 Utilities ......... 28.29 28.24 29.25 
GS. 58.83 58.87 59.53 
Character of 

Sales Volume....... 1,060,000 1,060,000 1,080,000 
Issues Traded....... 922 943 931 
Number of Advances. 660 468 458 
Number of Declines. . 120 240 235 
Number Unchanged. . 142 235 238 
New Highs ......... 41 53 57 
New cae 3 3 6 
Average 40 Bonds..... 107.00 107.02 106.88 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $9,070 $9,710 $8,960 


Shares 

Traded 
Commonwealth & Southern.......... 660,200 
United Corporation ................. 269,900 
Columbia Gas & Electric............ 209,200 
American Water Works............ 156,100 
Electric Power & Light...........-. 137,000 
International Tel. & Tel............. 114,300 
New York Central.................. 103,000 
American Power & Light............ 101,300 
Consolidated Edison .............. - 101,100 
North American Company........... 86,100 


Trade Indicators Apr.7 hon 38 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)........... 4,332 4,322 4,307 
§Steel operations (% of Capacity)..... 91.9 94.3 99.5 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)............ 846,391 764,763 799,965 
. 31 Apr. 8 
*+Crude Oil Output (bblis.)............ 4784 24,781 4,416 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)............ 98,105 758 86,643 
~Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)......... 75,680 75,761 88,489 
Apr. Apr. 12 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $10,977 $10,992 $10,620 
{Total Commercial Loans............ 6,017 6.044 6,188 
{Total Brokers’ Loans............... 1,549 1,508 1,306 
{Total Money in Circulation............ 25,944 225,865 21,295 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)..... 1,181 1,160 983 
Apr.7 Mar. 31 
{Bank Clearings, New York City....... $6,465 $5,759 $5,145 
{Bank Clearings, Outside New York City 6,853 4,491 4,002 
+Bituminous Coal Output (tons)....... 1,485 22,053 2,006 
Price Indicators 
(At New York except steel) 17 Apr. 10 Apr. 18 
Cotton middling, per Ib...............¢. $0.2293 $0.2260 $0.2151 
0.8034 0.83 0.9914 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel........ 1.5834 1.53 1.43% 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.......... 1.95% 1.95% 1.8634 
Steel scrap (Jron Age) per ton......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 


7000 omitted. §As of beginning of the following week. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds (N.Y.S.E.) 


14 16 17 
| 162.43 162.60 
Exchange 54.22 54.54 
Closed 29.78 29.77 
| 60.58 60.71 
2,500,000 2,070,000 
990 974 
779 439 
84 321 
127 214 
140 137 
4 4 
107.11 107.11 
$12,080 - $11,740 

-———Closing—__ 
Apr. 10 Apr. 17 Change 
1 + ts 
15% 2 + % 
456 
11% 13% +1% 
5% 65% - +1% 
26% 27% +1 

234 22% 41% 
4% 5% +1% 
26% B% +1% 
22% 24% +2% 


. The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 17, 1945 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


A s it must be, the early speculation 
about the new Administration 
derives from the simple fact—as ap- 
plicable to a President as to anyone 
else—that everybody has his own in- 
timate circle of friends and advisors. 


Mr. Truman’s were chiefly on Capitol . 


Hill, and in Congress he seemed clos- 
est to his investigating committee col- 
leagues, both Congress and staff. The 
telephones of such Senators as Con- 
nally, Mead, Brewster, Burton and 
Ferguson were busy indeed. 

But the composition of the Admin- 
istration itselfi—the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies—obviously can- 
not change as swiftly as the “Palace 
Guard,” and changes in the work of 
departments that do get new chiefs 
will be even slower. Yet, Washing- 
tonians generally agree that in a year, 
perhaps six months, Truman’s per- 
sonality will have been fully im- 
pressed upon Government. 

Members of the investigating com- 
mittee are convinced that Truman’s 
attitudes, as President, will be those 
expressed in the Committee reports. 
They say so at once with uniform ab- 
sence of reservation. If they are right, 
deep changes are in prospect. But 
the differences, several forecast, will 
appear almost imperceptibly, even 
for those who are straining to see 
quickly how the straws point. 


The Truman Committee was in- 
sistent that those who buy for the 
Services keep in touch with each 
other, that Army and Navy inven- 
tories be checked closely, that local 
reconversion be allowed as soon as 
war production lapsed. The opposi- 
tion within the Administration, ac- 
cording to White House gossip, 
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stemmed not from Byrnes—who felt 
as Truman did—but from Harry 
Hopkins. Some of the procurement 
branches, it is said, have lost a friend. 


Present law has no provision for 
returning enemy property, govern- 
mental or private, seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian. The Custodian, 
moreover, will recommend legislation 
specifying that there be no restora- 
tion after the war and Congress is 
expected to act favorably on it. He 
wants to scatter controlling interests 
in the big German companies by care- 
ful marketing of the stock. He leans 
toward, but will not specifically rec- 
ommend, that patents be declared 
“public domain,” i.e., that they lapse. 

But despite all that, officials are 
worried that the enemy, in one way or 
another, will be able to recoup, get- 
ting back the companies which were 
part of the Nazi’s world economic or- 
ganization. After the last war, they 
point out, the Germans bought in 
open market into companies which 
they had controlled before. Adminis- 
tration people are not sure that they 
will not be able to do so again. 

Consequently, they want the freeze 
of enemy liquid assets to be perma- 
nent. Moreover, they feel, it may be 
necessary to maintain some kind of 
control over the foreign exchanges to 
prevent Nazi acquisition of American 
money later. This appeared to be 
Morgenthau’s point of view. (There 
is a good deal of gossip, however, 
that Morgenthau will not remain.) 


WPB officials who are translat- 
ing Army’s statements of its require- 
ments for fighting Japan alone into 
their components of labor and raw 
materials, say that the procurement 
program is somewhat higher than that 
indicated in Byrnes’ report. Indicated 
cutbacks will not be as fast as cur- 
rent forecasts suggest. On the other 
hand, ““V-E Day is Here” has become 
the current slogan of WPB officials 
trying to push civilian production. 


The market in broadcasting sta- 
tions may hesitate as new FCC hear- 


ings get under way. For the past 
few years stations have been selling 
on times-earnings basis which would 
have scared even the most optimistic 
stock market bulls of the ‘twenties 
and quite beyond the horizon of such 
items as net worth. 

For the first time, the Commission, 
in connection with a transfer, will 
take up such questions as these: Is 
the proposed price ($1.7 million cash 
and $400,000 in advertising time) 
offered for the frequency license? If 
not, what is the consideration? Since 
the law does not recognize property 
rights to frequencies, would sale of 
the license itselfi—or rather of the 
prospects of renewal—be lawful? The 
questions were as pertinent to a great 
many transfers which the Commis- 
sion sanctioned as to WINS, whose 
sale just happens to have been made 
the test case. 

Through the past year, Commis- 
sioner Durr had frequently objected 
to prices at which stations were trans- 
ferred. He was afraid that high cap- 
ital values would force the use of 
excessive radio time for advertising, 
at the expense of “public interest” 
programs. Fly never went along with 
him—perhaps because he was afraid 
of Congress, but Porter does. 


Under the Tydings-Miller 
amendment to the Sherman Act, 
manufacturing companies can demand 
the retention of price floors by dis- 
tributors in states which sanction 
price maintenance agreements. A to- 
bacco group is pushing an amendment 
to sanction price maintenance any- 
where at all. Naturally, Justice will 
oppose it strongly. 


Among things being forecast 
here: Second class mail rates may be 
raised. The Post Office is making a 
cost study. . . . In extending the re- 
negotiation law, Congress may sweet- 
en it a little for small contractors. . . . 
Cancellation of sub-contractors will 
lie primarily with the primes, rather 
than with Army or WPB. 

Jerome Shoenfeld 


Juvertors 


will find our booklet “Odd Lot 
} Trading” a valuable guide to 
security investment. 
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Radiovisionals 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories 
will offer a unique method for repro- 
ducing television on a full size movie 
screen in any theatre—the device 
picks up incoming negative television 
signals, photographing them on posi- 
tive film, and then the film is routed 
through a rapid developer for imme- 
diate motion picture projection. ... 
The first public showing of large 
screen television by General Electric 
will feature a receiver producing a 
picture 1%4 by 2 feet—this model 
may prove to be the “standard” size 
in postwar televisors. . . Lee C. Bland 
Corporation has ready a midget radio 
set to sell at under $5 through the 
chain stores after the war — Wool- 
worth and Kresge are among the 
chains which may stock it. . . . Galvin 
Manufacturing will be the primary 
beneficiary if the predictions for 
“Walkie-Talkies” are fulfilled—these 
one-man broadcasting stations may 
become a commonplace office appli- 


By Weston Smith 


ance for executives to keep in contact 
with their secretaries, salesmanagers 
to communicate with salesmen, etc. 
. . . Newest in electronic induction 
heaters, developed by Allis-Chalmers, 
utilizes radio-frequencies to do sol- 
dering, brazing, annealing and hard- 
ening in metal working applications 
—the operator simply pushes a but- 
ton to start the action, and when the 
operation is completed the unit auto- 
matically shuts itself off. 


Publishing Patter 


Veteran Publishing Company has 
been organized to bring out a new 
monthly magazine, called /ET—the 
first issue is due in June, free in 
Army Camps and veterans’ hospitals, 
and 10 cents per copy on the news- 
stands. . . . The forthcoming Mari- 
time Day (May 22) will be featured 
with a new book, “Merchant Marine 
and World Frontiers” by R. E. And- 
erson, Director of Finance of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission—published by 


LEGAL - 


BONDS - 


HASBROUCK, THISTLE & CO., INC. 


ENGRAVERS anv PRINTERS ror LAWYERS 
161 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


BEEKMAN 3-0864 


SPECIALISTS IN PRODUCTION OF SECURITIES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES - 
MINUTE BOOKS - SEAL PRESSES - STOCK LEDGERS 
FINANCIAL - CORPORATE PRINTING 
REGISTRATION STATEMENTS - 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


DEBENTURES 


PROSPECTUSES 


“Successors to THE BROUN-GREEN CO.” 


the Cornell Maritime Press, the vol- 
ume discusses for the layman the post- 
war of potential the American mer- 
chant fleet. . . . Latest in employee 


' publications has been brought out by 


Borg-Warner to serve its 20 divisions 
and subsidiaries — entitled Borg- 
Warner and You, this house organ 
covers the news of workers on both | 
the homefront and the warfronts. .. . 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet will soon 
make available to the public copies of 
its two new booklets, “Thumbnail 
Decorator” and “Room Planner”— 
this is the first practical presentation 
of paperdolls and cutouts for grown- 
ups. ... Flow, a new trade journal for 
plant management, will make its 
bow late this spring —contents will 
include: handling inventories; han- 
dling warehouse storage; and han- 
dling finished merchandise for de- 
livery. 


Beverage Banter 


Reports are circulating that the big 
can manufacturers will soon resume 
selling containers to the brewers for 
civilian distribution—when cans be- 
come available, the next problem will 
be to find enough beer to fill them. 
... The National Coffee Association 
is setting up a bureau of standards for 
the purpose of awarding a “Seal of 
Approval” to the manufacturers of 
percolators, brewers and glass coffee 
makers whose products make good 
coffee—the Pan American will co- 
operate. .. . General Electric has de- 
veloped a photo-electric inspector for 
examining beverage bottles as they 
move by on a rotary turntable—the 
electric-eye detects and automatically 
rejects any bottle containing flaws; 
that if passed unnoticed might pre- 
vent sealing and result in spoilage. 
... “Squirt,” a California soft drink, 
branches out this summer with na- 
tional campaign in mass weekly maga- 
zines—for the first time the Squirt 
Company will use four-color advertis- 
ing. .. . A new version of dehydrated 
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How 
Corrosion 


MAKE: 
THIS TEST 


Coat a section of any piece of raw metal 
with a protective film of Cities Service 
Anti-Corrode. Place it anywhere out-of- 
doors and leave exposed to the elements. 


SEE THE 
RESULTS 


Rain, snow, changing temperature, dust 
and grime have eaten into and oxidized 
the unprotected metal. But note surface 
under Cities Service Anti-Corrode film— 
bright and unharmed in its original state. 


Cities SERVICE ANTI-CORRODE is a 
safe rust and corrosion preventive that 
brings amazing results. It is a reliable safe- 
guard against corrosion of metals in any 
form or state of finish—whether in storage 
or in transit. Anti-Corrode forms a tena- 
cious, durable film that is impervious to 
moisture. And since it contains lubrica- 
tion material, it need not be removed in 
drawing operations. Made in several 
grades to’meet specific requirements. 

Take advantage of this 
FREE ANTI-COR- 
RODE demonstration 
offer. ( Available only in 
Cities Service marketing 


territory East of the 
Rockies. 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 321 

Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, New York 
Gentlemen: I would like to test Anti-Corrode 
on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE, 
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beverage powders is dried grapejuice 
—American Dietaids Company has 
introduced “Nutrician,” grape-fla- 
vored crystals that can be turned into 
a grapeade by adding water. 


Household Gadgets 


McGraw Electric has _ patented 
something new in combination elec- 
tric appliances—this one is an electric 
hand iron with a built-in electric fan 
to keep the air circulating above the 
ironing board and around the ironer. 

Burned-out electric heating 
elements in toasters, grills and irons 
can be quickly repaired by a new flux 
introduced by Chanite Laboratories— 
the flux helps the broken wires to 
weld themselves together when the 
current is turned on to provide the 
heat. . . . A new slide-rule has been 
perfected by American - Marrietta 
Company to serve as a guide in select- 
ing the proper paint or finish for each 
type of application—this gadget 
makes it possible for a person without 
technical knowledge to determine the 
proper coating for metals, woods, ce- 
ment, etc. .. . Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing is considering a 
“cost-trial” plan to sell household air- 
conditioners after the war—these air- 
conditioning units would be installed 
at a small fee, which would apply to 
the price of the model if it was kept, 
or would be forfeited if returned... . 
Seymour Smith & Son has developed 
a new all-purpose tool that will do the 
work of pliers, a monkey wrench, a 
pipe clamp and a hand vise — sug- 
gested uses; starting frozen nuts, 
pulling cotter pins, splicing fence 
wire, etc. 


Christenings 


A new package, shaped like a egg- 
carton, for selling light bulbs in lots 
of five has been designed by Sylvania 
Electric Products and will be offered 
after the war as the “Handy-5-Pack.” 
... The new supply-landing contain- 
er, designed by Stack Plastics for 
dropping supplies from airplanes 
without the use of parachutes, has 
been dubbed the “Sky-Hook.” ... 
Pillsbury Mills will soon start pro- 
moting a new trademark character, 
“Ann Pillsbury,” as the personality 
behind its Home Service Department. 
Latest improvement in sealed ball 
bearings has been christened “Plya- 
Seal” by Fafnir Bearing, the manu- 
facturer. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is an extra article of a series. 


ScHENLEY DisTiLters Corp., New York. 


Springtime! 


This recorder has just had an ex- 
perience with his lawn that might 
be of interest to others who have a 
patch of green about their prem- 
ises. We made a mistake, and we'll 
have to re-seed quite a plot. Here’s 
the tale. 


We bought a bag of commercial . 


plant food—a most excellent prod- 
uct. We had used it before with 
perfectly wonderful results. But 
this time we used it unintelligently. 
We “overfed” part of our lawn and 
it got “acute indigestion”—very, 
very sick. 


No, we didn’t blame the product; 
that would be unfair. The truth is 
we bought some more of it, and 
we'll continue to use it as we have 
in the past—but intelligently. 


You’re right, dear reader—we’re 
leading up to something. Take this 
matter of using alcoholic bever- 
ages, for instance. Like so many 
other products of nature, whiskey 
is used by millions of people— 
moderately, and by comparatively 
few, tmmoderately. So why blame 
the product for any lapses? 


And that reminds me, too, that a 
neighbor got a second degree burn 
last summer from immoderate ex- 
posure to the blessed sunshine. 
We never heard him blame the 
sun, but you ought to have heard 
him blame himself. “I should have 
known better!” said he. 


So here ends today’s short mus- 
ing. Hope you have a nice lawn 
this spring—but be careful! 


MARK MERIT 


OF SCHENLEY DisTILters Corp. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to Schenley 
Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 

Y., and you will receive a booklet con- 
taining reprints of earlier articles on various 
subjects in this. series. 
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“War Paint” is but one of many wartime 
products for which NOPCO is now supplying 
effective chemical ingredients. One new 
NOPCO chemical for example, doubles lin- 
seed oil utility, thus helping to offset the 
acute current scarcity of this essential paint 
ingredient. 


At the war’s end, NOPCO chemicals will 
serve with equal effectiveness in helping 
manufacturers make better peace paint, 
lubricants; paper; leather and _ textiles; 
rubber; metals and plastics; pharmaceuti- 
cals; dairy and agricultural products; soaps; 
shampoos and cosmetics; and many other 
products. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, HARRISON, N. J. 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


Chemical 


Continuing 


Excellence 


IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
IMPORTANT WAR CHEMICALS 


We are proud to announce the ad- 
dition of stars to the flags awarded 
the workers of our plants at 
Garfield, N. J., and Fords, N. J. 

..- Also the addition of a second 
star to be flown with the flag 
awarded the men and women of 


our Cherokee Ordnance 
Works at Danville, Pa. 


HEYDEN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


\ 393 Seventh Avenve «+ New York 1 / 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


Synthetic Rubber Tire Production 


Synthetic Rubber Creates 
An Entire New Industry 


Thanks to chemical research, plants employing 
our own workers and dollars will produce much 
of the rubber once supplied by foreign growers 


he vital importance of the rubber 

tire to the modern army is well 
known. What is not so generally 
recognized is that this item accounts 
for only about 60 per cent of military 
requirements for rubber. 

One authority calculates that a 
single heavy bomber or medium tank 
requires the rubber ordinarily found 
on eighteen passenger cars, and one 
battleship uses enough to produce 
17,000 passenger automobile tires. A 
year’s supply of baby pants could sup- 
ply but 2,800 life rafts; of elastic 
bands but 1.5 million gas masks and 
500,000 raincoats; of garden hose 
about 8,500 75 mm. gun carriages, 
6,800 37 mm. AA gun carriages and 
600 10-ton pontoon bridges. 


Resources Seized 


It is by no means far fetched to 
suppose Hitler took such things into 
consideration when he depended upon 
Japan to seize no less than 90 per 
cent of our sources of rubber supply 
on the opposite side of the earth. That 
this would face us with a Herculean 
obstacle he correctly surmised. That 
American technological, construction 
and production genius could find a 


-solution in time he fatally discounted. 


For many years before the war, 
the research chemist had engaged in 


endless experimentation, testing, re- 
jecting or accepting and improving 
synthetic rubber compounds and 
processes. His efforts had yielded 
products so ‘superior to natural rub- 
ber in certain uses that limited but 
growing markets had been developed 
notwithstanding high costs. 

The urgencies of war made price 
decidedly a secondary consideration 
while multiplying many times over 
the resources available to research 
and development, with the conse- 
quence that the technological prog- 
ress of many. years was. crowded in- 
to a few. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were expended in construc- 
tion and equipment of the most mod- 
ern plants to convert petroleum, natu- 
ral gas and even grain alcohol into 
synthetic rubber ingredients, for nec- 
essary expansion and conversion of 
tire and other fabricating machinery 
to the new materials, etc. Meanwhile, 
every major company concerned with 
synthetic rubber development and 
production had turned over its se- 
crets to common pools to facilitate 
the program. 

Thus has been overcome “the great- 
est economic emergency we have ever 
encountered.” Today, we are ap- 
proaching a national synthetic rubber 
capacity of something like one million 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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tons per annum-—about matching the 
entire world’s prewar consumption 
of natural rubber, and about one-third 
of projected global output of both. 
What is the future significance? 

Synthetic rubber is “here to stay,” 
of course. If there were no other 
reason, it would suffice that we would 
not resign the “self-sufficiency we 
have attained in a vital material of 
which we are the world’s major con- 
sumer but which we had to import 
almost entirely from variously remote 
corners of the earth. How much of 
our capacity we will retain after the 
war and the status of competition be- 
tween the natural and synthetic prod- 
uct depend upon too many factors 
for definite determination as yet. 

There is, for example, a peculiar- 
ly delicate political factor. Natural 
rubber is produced mostly in the 
British and Dutch Empires, and the 
broader question of their economic 
well-being cannot be lightly dismissed 
in the “one world” of today. 


Performance Improved 


There is the very important factor 
of quality and performance compari- 
sons, particularly in the major market 
of vehicular tires. Here, the im- 
provements in products and processes 
resulting from wartime intensification 
of research and development have 
tended to increase advantages and de- 
crease disadvantages of the new prod- 
uct. There appears to be room for 
further progress in this direction, up- 
on which the competitive outcome will 
largely depend. 

There is the also very important 
factor of price competition. Here, 
again, progress enough has been made 
to assure synthetic rubber at least an 
important share of the market. Av- 
erage prewar natural rubber costs are 
placed at about 10-cents per pound, 
while the most efficient synthetic rub- 
ber producers’ are close to 13 cents. 
However, many items of wartime 
emergency costs may be reduced with 
the return of peace, and further prog- 
ress is to be expected in manufactur- 
ing efficiency. 

One thing of major importance to 
tire and other rubber fabricators that 
should result from synthetic rubber’s 
rise is the elimination of much of the 
former radical price fluctuation and 
consequent inventory losses. Even as 
averaged over whole years, the price 
of 48.5 cents in 1926 sank to 20.5 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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CBACTERIA: 
WORK 


Microbes and Men 


THERE ARE TWO ways to meee fine chemicals. 
Commercial Solvents uses both . 


One process is of friendly litele 
“bugs” convert corn, molasses, and other reproducible 
products of the field into alcohol, butanol, acetone, ribo- 
flavin, and now penicillin. 


The other process is chemical synthesis—heat, pres- | 
sure, and catalysts are used to create new molecular com- 
binations. From synthesis comes ammonia, methanol, 
nitroparaffins, and their many derivatives. 


With these two processes...and the men with the. 
know-how to operate them... Commercial Solvents is 
producing an ever increasing volume of chemicals essen- 


tial to military.and civilian needs. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Corporation 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


« REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES > 


FARM LAND INVESTMENTS 
Illinois and Indiana 


480 ACRES—2 complete sets fine farm buildings on bank 
of DuPage River, 40 miles west Union Stock Yards. 
Bus and train service to Chicago. In Will County. 
$150.00 per acre. 
640 ACRES—2 homes, complete set - farm buildings, 
65 miles south Union Stock Yards going stock and 
grain operation. Stock and equipment ‘catia. $24,000 
gross returns in 1944; $85.00 per acre. 
1260 ACRES—Imp. cattle grazing and grain ranch. 45 
miles southeast Union Stock Yards. Good 
highways, bus and train service. $90.00 per acre. 
The above farms are going cattle, dairy and grain setups. 
Immediate possession. Near good markets. Fine farming 
communities. Good complete farm ser- 
vice available. For inform 

BATES FARM SERVICE 
1554 West 95th Street Chicago 43, Ill. 


FLORIDA 


TROPICAL PARADISE 

A group of beautiful islands extending for nine 
miles; on Tampa Bay, across from St. Peters- 
burg, near Gulf, 25 miles south of Tampa. 
Islands covered with growths of Palms in pro- 
fusion, pine, cedar, tropical trees and shrubbery ; 
long stretches of white sand beach ; fishing un- 
surpassed. Greatest opportunity in extensive un- 
developed waterfront on West Coast. pee as an 
investment or ri for development. Maps oem 
tures and full information as Sy developmen 

Possibilities to parties 
application to 


MITH CO. 
P. O. Box x Tampa (1), Florida 
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American Smelting—A 


Laggard Quality Issue — 


The metal shares have of course lagged the general mar- 
ket, but this issue has been even more backward than 


the rest of this group despite strong finances and 


impressive earning power under normal conditions 


A long record of earnings, a simple 
capital structure, a strong finan- 
cial condition, and a dividend rate 
which produces an excellent yield 
because stock buyers have so far 
failed to bid up quotations to the 
level of realistic postwar ‘prospects— 
here is a combination offered by the 
shares of one of the largest non-fer- 
rous enterprises in the world: Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company. 

American Smelting holds a domi- 
nant position among metal companies, 
having diversified interests in the 
noble as well as the base metals. In 
other words, the company’s primary 


smelting and refining operations 
(mining being a secondary if substan- 
tial activity) are gn the field of gold 
and silver as well as copper, zinc 
and lead. The five-fold nature of 
the firm’s metal interests thus cuts 
through our national economy, from 
gold down to lead. Such a charac- 
teristic, manifestly, offers a hedge 


against unpredictable developments: 


during the remainder of the war and 
in the era afterwards. 

This diversification is evident from 
the accompanying tabulation. 

Capital structure has the strength 
of simplicity: there is no funded 
debt, no outstanding bank loans (di- 
rectly or through any subsidiary), 
500,000 shares of non-callable 7 per 
cent $100 par preferred stock, and 
2,191,669 shares of nor par common, 
A strong balance sheet at the close 
of 1944 showed $42.5 million in cash 
and Government securities, with cur- 
rent assets totaling $113.4 million, 
the latter being 3.8 times current lia- 
bilities. 

Except for 1931 and 1932, the 
company has shown a profit on the 
common stock in every year since 
1921. As might be expected, the 
best year was 1929, when $10.02 was 
shown. Following the depression of 
the ’30s, earnings recovered to a 1936 


peak of $6.85 per share, and for the 


Gold Silver Copper — Lead Zinc 
(ounces) (ounces) (tons) (tons) (tons) 
*1925-1934....... 1,498,703 77,352,033 388,495 413,027 50,936 
1,847,333 79,157,139 608,809 527,870 119,848 
. 1,337,928 67,643,787 547,015 478,921 123,672 
Perper 1,130,448 81,120,738 488,359 462,002 118,103 


*Annual average. 


vitamin 


One way to get vitamins is to catch sharks, remove their 
livers, and then extract and purify the vitamin-contain- 
ing oils. Another way is to “build” the vitamins chemi- 
cally from more accessible raw materials. 

The synthesis of many vitamins still defies the chemist. 
But progress is being made... . and at an ever-accelerat- 
ing pace. Great quantities of low-cost vitamin B,, for 
example, are now being synthesized for use both in 
Army field rations and popular-brand vitamin products. 

A vital key to the successful, economical synthesis of 
this energy and morale” vitamin is alpha acetyl butyro 
lactone ... a recent product of U.S.I. research. Another 
is U.S.I.'s sodium ethoxide, a chemical with unique 
facility for “engineering’’ complex chemical reactions. 

These and other U.S.I. intermediates serve as the step- 
ping stones not only to synthetic vitamins but to a whole 
range of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs and insecticides. 
They take their places along with the U.S.I. solvents, 
resins, alcohols, and other chemicals whose range of 
service is as wide as industry itself. 


S NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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next five years averaged $5.98, the 
range being $3.24-$6.54. In com- 
mon with most members of the metal 
industry, American Smelting has suf- 
fered earnings-wise under the war 
economy. Peacetime sales volume is 
by no means expected to duplicate 
the record levels attained during the 
past several years, but profit mar- 
gins should be materially wider, par- 
ticularly as a result of lower taxes. 

For last year, reported net earn- 
ings amounted to only $2.34 per, 
share (vs. $3.76 for 1943), but that 
figure was after a non-recurring 
write-off of loans to and investments 
in three subsidiaries, equivalent to 
$1.54 per share. 

American Smelting’s common 
stock has behind it a materially bet- 
ter- than-average dividend record, 
with payments each year 1904-1921, 
1923-1932, and 1936 to date. Total 
payments last year were $2.25 a 
share, the same as paid in 1938 but 
less than in any other year of the 
1936-1942 period, and a_ smaller 
amount than justified by financial po- 
sition and demonstrated earning 
power. But even on that basis, in- 
dicated yield is around 4.8 per cent 
with the stock at recent levels of 
about 47 (which is less than half the 
prices attained in 1936 and 1937). 

While not, of course, a gilt-edged 
issue, American Smelting & Refining 
common is at least of businessman’s 
investment quality, and at current 
prices not only appears to be behind 
the general market, but also is more 
backward than most of the other 
members of the metal group. 


Chemical Industry Expands 


N™ chemical industry construc- 
tion, which includes additions 
to existing plant facilities, in the five 
year period 1939-44, called for the 
expenditure of $1.5 billion dollars, 
leaving but $200 million yet to be 
expended in carrying out the au- 
thorized $1.7 billion program. Of 
the remainder, $150 million is sched- 
uled to be built during 1945. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the 
additions to plant and facilities will 
represent the final cost of the rubber 
expansion program, chemical plants 
serving Army Ordnance coming sec- 
ond in the list with a total authorized 
outlay .of $350 million, which does 
not include $50 million for chemical 
warfare requirements. 
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TAKES ON NEW TASKS 


Plain, old-fashioned Bicarbonate of Soda 
is an amazingly versatile chemical prod- 
uct. Householdremedy formany common 
ills . . . key ingredient for dozens of 
pharmaceuticals . . . basic in baking 
powder and self-rising flour—“bi-carb” 
plays its homely, useful roles. 

“Bi-carb” is just as essential in many 
industrial operations . . . is the active 
ingredient in several types of fire fight- 
ing equipment... helps tan leather ...is 
used in the production of sponge rub- 
ber . . . neutralizes acids and removes 
caustic in scores of processes. 

Through Mathieson Research, “bi- 
carb” assumes great new importance in 
the textile industry. Commercially de- 
veloped, Mathieson’s new process for re- 
moving caustic with “bi-carb” speeds 


up production, lowers cost, eliminates 
acid’s disadvantages . . . removes caustic 
by changing it into sodium carbonate 
(soda ash). 

The Mathieson -Research and Tech- 
nical Staffs are also applying “bi-carb”’ 
experience to certain phases of the paper 
industry. Perhaps their accumulated 
knowledge of “bi-carb’s” versatility may 
hold important meaning for you—may 
bring to light possibilities you haven’t 
thought of. Cooperation means progress 
for all. 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORX 17, N. Y. 


CAKE... DRYICE .. . CARBONIC GAS . 


BICARBONATE OF SODA ... CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH... LIQUID CHLORINE . . . CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA... H T H PRODUCTS... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS... SYNTHETIC SALT 
. « SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS . . . SODIUM METHYLATE 


Mail us a list of your securities at once 
and let us explain how our Persofalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better investment results. Please indicate 
the original cost of each item, the year 
bought, and your objectives. 


You incur no obligation 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR INVESTMEN 


T RESULTS 


Financial World Research Bureau: 

Please explain (without obligation to me) 

how Continuous Supervision will aid me. 
MY OBJECTIVE: 

Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
Apr. 25 | 
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“Steel snapshots” help 


B-29’s over Tokio 


At the Boeing Airplane Company, 
templates or actual-size “patterns” 
for Superfortress parts are photo- 
graphed with a big six-ton camera. 
The negatives are projected on ARMCO 
Galvanized Parntcrip steel sheets, 
which have been coated with a photo- 
graphic emulsion. 

Then the great sheets are developed 
exactly like your snapshots to make 
accurate template “copies.” They 
guarantee pin-point accuracy. Parts 
made by Boeing subcontractors all 
over the country are interchangeable 
on all B-29’s. 


CONSIDER FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


Wherever your own post-war prod- 
ucts require the double protection and 
beauty of paint on galvanized steel, 


Armco PaIntTeRrIP will save you time 
and money and give you more salable 
products. This steel has a full-weight 
zinc coating that can be painted im- 
mediately. The mill-Bonderized sur- 
face holds paint firmly. Paint lasts 
several times longer on PAINTGRIP 
than on plain galvanized steel. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 271 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


om REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES ~ 
NEW-YORE ; NEW JERSEY 


CEMETERY FOR SALE — 150 ACRES 
NEAR PORT JEFFERSON. I. 
WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 

FOR POST WAR MEMORIAL PARK 

Owner in another business away from New York. 
$100,000 cash required. Information will be given 
only to financially responsible principals or direct 
representatives. 

Box No. 179, c/o Financial World 


IDEAL for Sanitarium-Institution, etc. Special 
23-room home, all conveniences, splendid location 
on U.S. 9, with 5 acres, more if wanted; large 


N. Y. Phone Pough 2353, bet 8'& 9:0 AM 


Modern one family house, located in residential 
section, Lincoln Park, N. J. Kitchen, Dining 
Room, Living Room, extra lavatory, on first 
floor. Two bed rooms, and Vita glass sun room 
on second floor, Bath, Elec., Water, . and 
Steam heat, (Coal) Fully screened, Venetian 
eg Storm windows, Awnings, Outside fire- 

Garden, Attached Garage. Plot 
735244 ft. $7,800.00. Write 


Gordon 
36 Fa Ave. Mountain View, N. 


N. J. RIVER AVE.—U:S, No. 9 
3 Lots Equiv. 434 Acres 
oiies for any kind of business. $2500.00 
red Schmidt, 32-58 86th St. 
Jackson Horne New York 


Concluded from page 23 


cents in 1929 and much more sharply 
to 3.4 cents at the depression low in 
1932, then recovered to 19.4 cents in 
1937. In May, 1938, it was back 
down to 11.6 cents but the pegged 
price set in June, 1941, was 22.5 
cents. These fluctuations largely re- 
sulted from our former dependence 
upon remote and foreign dominated 
sources of supply, necessitating as 
much as four months’ oceanic trans- 
portation and like minimum stocks. 

An all-rubber postwar capacity of 
say three million tons per annum, in 
contrast with a prewar consumption 
peak of about one million, suggests 
eventual keen competition. It should 
be remembered, however, that the for- 
mer figure represents wartime capac- 
ity of both efficient and inefficient 
facilities, at least some of which will 
be abandoned. And the consumption 
figure need by no means be regarded 
as a postwar limit, particularly in 
view of the backwardness of the rest 
of the world in rubber use as com- 
pared with America. 


Competitive Position 


For two powerful reasons, severe 
competition appears quite unlikely for 
at least several years after the war. 
In the first place, it would take that 
long for natural rubber production 
to be rebuilt to anything like former 
levels. Secondly, there is so huge an 
unsatisfied civilian demand for re- 
placements and for the automobiles 
upon which new installations will be 
made, that ample markets should long 
exist for all possible output of both 
the natural and synthetic product. 

The great new synthetic rubber in- 
dustry is shared by major established 
companies in several fields. Perma- 
nent economical ingredient production 
appears best grounded in the petro- 
leum, chemical and carbon black in- 
dustries, with grain alcohol and coal 
possibly becoming factors. Major 
fabricators of tires and other rubber 
products have important direct stakes, 
as well as prospective benefits from 
the indicated stability and probable 
cost reductions to accompany syn- 
thetic rubber development. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Concluded oom page 5 


companies are now setting aside 
smaller reserves for depreciation, 
contingencies and amortization of 
plants and facilities constructed to 
meet wartime needs, and this in its 
turn, with the contribution from cur- 
rently rising sales volume, will help 
profit comparisons, over the near 
term at least. 

- While there is no separation of the 
FRB Index showing the contribution 
by production of explosives and am- 
munition, a substantial part of the in- 
creased output of chemicals has been 
going into those items, and, the ter- 
mina‘*ion of war business theoretically 
will fall heaviest on makers of such 
products. Production facilities in this 
section of the chemical industry have 
been greatly expanded above prewar 
capacities, but much of the new ca- 
pacity is government owned, the com- 
panies operating them on a manage- 
ment fee basis which has not added 
too generously to their revenues. 
With the end of the war, however, 
the explosives division, in contrast 
with other divisions of the industry, 
will revert to its prewar position of 
dependence on the demand for com- 
mercial explosives. 


Postwar Manufacture 


Most of the plant enlargements and 
new construction during the war 
have been for the manufacture of nor- 
mal products, or for new products 
which will be normal ones after the 
war. Many of the new products have 
been developed as substitutes for 
strategic industrial materials ordi- 
narily imported but unobtainable be- 
cause of enemy seizure and destruc- 
tion, or in short supply for civilian 
use because of military necessities. 
Others have been entirely new prod- 
ucts or had appeared destined to re- 
main indefinitely as laboratory experi- 
ments, until the war forced construc- 
tion of manufacturing facilities re- 
gardless of initial cost. 

One of the postwar problems of 
the industry centers aroand these 
new products and facilities. The needs 
of the armed forces and the necessity 
for quantity production within a lim- 


OU BUY synthetic chemicals 
almost every time you buy anything! 
For example, let’s look at a car. The 
weather-resistant finish is probably 
made from synthetic resins. There’s a 
lastic interleyer in the safety glass. 
etraethyl lead in gasoline keeps the 
engine from knocking. In winter, an 
anti-freeze protects the cooling system. 
Brakes d d on hydraulic fluids — 
and already you may have synthetic 
rubber tire-treads. All of these things are 
made with synthetic organic chemicals 
roduced by CarBipE AND CARBON 

HEMICALS CORPORATION. 

You’ll find chemicals from this organ- 
ization in the drug store...in vitamins, 
cesmetics, antiseptics, and aspirin. 
You’ find them in the dry-goods store 
..-in rayon and other kinds of cloth. 
In the furniture store, they are present 
in plywood, and as artificial leather. In 
the grocery store, the hardware store, 
the dey cleaner’s are things made with 
synthetic organic chemica 


Within a single generation, this 
Chemicals Corporation has developed, 
and made available in commercial quan- 
tities, more than 160 different synthetic 
organic chemicals...and in collabora- 
tion with other Units of UCC, is helping 
to make these and many other products 
more plentiful and useful. 


The story of synthetic organic chemistry... 
this building up of chemical compounds from 
simpler com or their elements...is still 
in its opening chapter. Technically-minded 
men and women can obtain further information 


by writing for Booklet Ql “Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals.” 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [qq NeW York 17, N.Y. 


* * BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record on April 16, 1945. The 
transfer books will not close. 

THOS. A. CLARK 


March 29, 1945 TREASURER 


ited time, forced the construction of 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Announcements 


of personnel and office location changes 
deserve care in preparation. We will 
be glad to suggest appropriate forms 
suitable for such advertisements. 


Consultation invited 
Albert Frank - Guenther Law 
Incorporated 

Advertising in all its branches 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 

Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Als would WEVER BELIEVE 


The demands of a country at war have made 
it necessary for farmers to combine the prac- 
tical methods which their grandfathers devel- 
oped with new and proved methods to increase 
crop yields. 

An important aid in accomplishing this job 
is through the use of fertilizers—most of them 
compounded with potash, the vital soil nu- 
trient which provides increased soil fertility 
and greater resistance to disease and drought. 


POTASH AIDS 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


in the manufacture of glass, 
matches, soap, black powder, 
drugs, high-octane gasoline, cer- 
tain military fireworks, and va- 
rious other chemicals of vital 


Sunshine State Potash is playing an impor- 
tant part in helping farmers produce crops 


that hasten victory. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


importance to the war effort. 


Correspondents 
all over the 
world. 


Bank of Englend 
Midland Bank Limited 
Martins’ Bank Limited 
The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 


New York Reserves .. 


New York 
Correspondents: 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 
Irving Trust Company 


The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 


Reals of a THE BANK offers complete banking service for Foreign 
Exchange transactions, provides special facilities for Docu- 
mentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in 
Iran deals with every description of banking business. 


Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 


Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company 


Rank Melli Gran 


(National Bank of Iran) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 __ 
Holder of Exclusive Right to Issue Notes 


Capital Fully Paid Up..Rials 300,000,000 


Governor: Mr. Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Teheran, Iran 


Branches and Agencies Throughout Iran 


Supervises National Savings 


Rials 512,000,000 


Railroad Equipment Certifi- 
cates as conservative invest- 
ments are discussed in this 
recent folder. Sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
35 Wall Street, New York 


on Life Insurance 
Listed Securities 
Government Bonds 


INTEREST AS LOW AS 
WILL ADVANCE U 95% 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


Chicago: 134 S. LaSalle Street. State 4334 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 


plants whose capacities are far in ex- 
cess of consumer needs, and pose a 
threat to price structures unless the 
problems are speedily solved. The 
petroleum industry, as one illustra- 
tion, has extended itself in the con- 
struction of plants for making syn- 
thetic rubber components, toluol, air- 
plane fuels and a score of other 
derivatives and compounds whose war 
uses are far in excess of peacetime 
needs. 

The Government, itself, has rather 
heavy investments in scores of plants 
in every chemical and allied field— 
for example, in magnesium, the de- 
mand for which already has subsided 
from 340 million pounds last year to 
an estimated 90 millions pounds in 
1945, with a still more modest peace- 
time business in prospect. 


Substitutes? 


Reestablishment of normal econ- 
omy also will test the permanence of 
the many substitutes developed for 
metals and other products wholly 
allocated to war production. Use of 
these substitutes not only added to 
the volume of war production but in 
numerous instances provided civilian 
users of otherwise strategic materials 
with practical substitutes, and often 
at lower cost. 

Despite the many serious problems 
which will confront the chemical in- 
dustry during the transition, and on 
into the peace years, the solution of 
many of them will call for little more 
than plant readjustments, for the 
principal chemical concerns each pro- 
duce hundreds of products, and re- 
ceding demand for certain items may 
be more than offset by expanding 
sales of others. Peacetime planning 
takes into consideration the probable 
postwar demand for individual chem- 
icals and is being constructed largely 
around plastics, textile chemicals, 
synthetic textile fibres, and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

Organic chemicals appear to have 
much greater growth potentialities 
than inorganic chemicals, the indus- 
try’s plans concerning postwar expan- 
sion laying particular emphasis on 
the production of acetates, bicar- 
bonates, coal tar crudes, compressed 
and liquified gases, glycerin, phos- 
phates, plastics and sulphates; less 
promising are the prospects for acids, 
alcohols, ammonia, chlorides and hy- 
droxides. 

With return to a free economy in 
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Malt...old as mankind... 


oso 


beverages of the ancients were made 
from it...has a basic place in today’s industry of 


war and peace. * The detonating agents, smokeless powder, de-icing fluids, / 

pharmaceuticals and the synthetic rubber needed to wage war come from / 

alcohol by way of malt. The beverages, baby foods, dextrose sugars, / 
food additives and the manifold uses of alcohol in peace have their origin / 

\ in malt. As the world’s largest commercial producer of malt, the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., established more than 75 years 
ago, is entrenched solidly in the production of this basic product 
.--already its laboratories have initiated new things from malt 


for the markets of the future. 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc. 


Plants: Milwaukee, Wisconsin (two) * Winona, Minnesota « Detroit, Michigan 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


the postwar period the industry 
should resume the pattern of growth 
characteristic of it in the prewar 
years. 

Industry will not take up where 
it left off. Wartime needs have com- 
pressed within a few years the prog- 
ress that otherwise would have taken 
decades. New food and textile proc- 
esses, the advances in the drug and 
pharmaceutical field, the widening of 
the horizon of the world of plastics 
and resins, have created countless 
riew uses for the basic chemicals and 
brighten the postwar outlook for the 
entire industry. 

APRIL 25, 1945 


WATCH 


the splendid results ob- 
tained from your adver- 
tising in the financial 
pages of Boston’s only all- 
day newspaper, The 
GLOBE. 


Globe 


MORNING - EVENING -SUNDAY 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 4 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 ee share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May Ist,. 
1945, to stockholders of record April 
23rd, 1945. 
PRIOR PREFERRED: The regular 
uarterly dividend of 75¢ per share on 
ne Prior Preferred Stock will be paid 
May Ist, 1945, to stockholders of record 
April 23rd, 1945. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Framingham, Mass. 
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| UTMOST 
| SAFETY 


For institutions, corporations and 
% large and small investors, this time- 
S44 tested, federally chartered savings 
institution offers utmost safety. 
Large reserves, prime security, able 
management and federal insurance 
to $5,000 protect investments. Cur- 
rent return is better-than-average. 
oF Write for full details. 


STANDARD 
Savings 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
South Olive Street 


os Angeles * MI-2331 


Just Issued 

‘= An Interesting Analysis 

of the 

Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. 


Copy on request 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-2220 


WecHsLerR & Co. 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BOND BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 
Specializing in 

Railroad Securities 


ONE WALL ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-2155 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Manufacturer with facilities for producing dry 
and wet cements or compounds desires to contact 
individuals or organizations without manufacturing 
facilities for the pu of manufacturing their 
products; plete shi ene. and receiving service. 


148 Clarke Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 
30 


ince making a mid-March peak of 

106.98, the highest for thirty 
years, the Dow-Jones bond average 
backed away slightly for a few weeks. 
Thereupon, the line of least resistance 
proved upward again, and the 107 
line was crossed by a fair margin. 


Our 40-bond average, likewise, 
crossed its former top and reached 
100.64. The long climb in bond prices 
is thus extended. 


PERE MARQUETTE 


“Taking advantage of the persistent 
and powerful demand for fixed-in- 
come securities of good quality, Pere 
Marquette last February sold a $50 
million first mortgage issue maturing 
in 1980 and bearing the low coupon 
rate of 334 per cent. With funds so 
derived, the road is redeeming on 
May 11 bond issues totaling $52 mil- 
lion—namely, its 4s and 5%s of 1956, 
and its 4%s of 1980. The 5%s and 
44s are called at 105, the 4s at par, 
with prepayment through Bankers 
Trust Company at the option of the 
holder. Through this refunding op- 
eration, the road scales down its an- 
nual interest charges to a mere $1.8 
million. 


GERMAN ISSUES 


It is any man’s guess as to the 
value of German bonds when Ameri- 
can and British bombs have finished 
off the Third Reich. Prior to the in- 
vasion of Poland, the English series 
of German 7s and 5%s (issued, re- 
spectively, in 1924 and 1930 under 
the Dawes and Young plans) sold 
at 44 and 33 on the London Ex- 
change. When interest payments 
stopped in 1939, quotations dived to 
6 and 4. During the past few weeks, 
the bonds sold at 16 and 10. (Trad- 


ing in the obligations of enemy coun- 


tries is banned in the United States.) 

Many would consider this a fancy 
level indeed, considering the fact that 
the German reichsmark, worth about 
40 cents before the war, is now 
offered at a nickel in Madrid, with 
no takers. The absence of takers is 
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hardly surprising in the light of his- 
tory twenty years ago, old German 
marks being 4.2 trillion to the dollar 
at the climax of the German inflation. 
In fact, the entire mortgage debt of 
the German people in 1913, (40 bil- 
lion marks) could have been ex- 
tinguished at the end of 1923 with 
just one, good, red, American cent. 

These bonds, however, are payable 
in pounds sterling, and not in reichs- 
marks. And buyers are gambling on 
the possibility that the peace terms 
will provide recognition for holders 
of Germany’s external debts. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Issue 
Amer. Writing Paper Corp.— 
gen. mtg. bds., 1961...... $500,000 July 1, 1945 
pas. 1047. May 15, 1945 
Central Maine Power Co.—1st 
gen. cided May 3, 1945 
Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice—Ist mtge. B 3%s, 1966 Entire May 14, 1945 
coll. 8, 1904..... 
gen. 8, 25,000 1, 1945 
& 1962. Entire J 1, 194 
—lIst lien 5s »t 
Coy: Milner & Co. — sad 
5% debs., 1946......... 290,000 May 1, 1945 
ref. gor. A 1950 888,900 July 1. 
ser. 
uly 1945 
3%% farm loan bds., 1944- 
Flintkote — 3% debs. ~ 
Entire May 15, 194 
Houston Co.—Ilst & » 
Dex Entire May 16, 194 
4s, & ser. B, 9, 1965 
Entire May 9, 
Kentucky | Co.—4% % 
mtge. bds., 1955.........6. J M 
Otto Co.— Ist 8%s, May 14, 
immons Co.—4% debs., 1952 490,500 May is, 1945 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
Allied Mills ........ esceeesessOl .. June 9 May 19 
Amer. Central Mts. ...-20c .. May 1 Apr. 
Amer. Lt. & Q May 1 Apr. 18 
6% Q May 1 
Atlantie Coast Line -. June 13 18 
Aviation ea 0 + May 15. May 5 
Bath Iron $1 .. July 2 June 20 
Bell ‘ May 15 May 1 
Byron Jackson Co. May 15 Apr. 30 
Calif. Elec. Pwr... >. June 1 May 15 
Castle (A, Q May 10 Apr. 30 
Chain Belt Co. . -- May 25. May 10 
Cherry-Burrell -. Apr. 30° Apr. 24 
Columbia Pictures $275 pf. ‘ike Q May 15 May 1 
Cook Paint & Varnish Q June 1 May 18 
Crown Cork & Seal... Q May 15 Apr. 17 
Dennison (deb. ) Q May 1 Apr. 23 
Do $6 pr. pf....... Q May 1 Apr. 23 
Duquesne ‘Brewing of Pitts. .: Q May 1 Apr. 21 
Ferro Enamel ...... " -» June 20 June 5 
Harbison-Walker .............25¢ .. June 1 May ll 
Hires (C. EB.) June 1 May 15 
(G. A.) 6% of $1.50. @ 18 
Horn .. June 1. Shay 15 
Intertype +. June 
Intl, 25c Q May 1 Apr. 16 
Intl. Utilities Corp. 87%c .. June 1 May 15 
Klein (D. E.) 25¢ Q July 2 June 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .....25c .. June 1l May 26 
Libby, McNeil & Libby....... 50c .. May 14. Apr. 23 
Loose Wiles Biseuit........... 25¢ Q 1 Apr. 21 
E May 1 Apr. 21 
McIntyre Porcupine ........ 55%c Q June 1 May 
Midwest 7%c S June 15 May 15 
Moody’s Inv. Svce. $3 Q May 15 May 
Morris & Essex R. B.....$2 May 1 Apr. 23 
Mountain Producers .......... 25c S June 15 May 15 
(J. J.) 5% pf “‘A’’.$1.25 Q June 1 May 16 
dices 50c .. May 1 Apr. 
al. (Chas.) & Co. (new)...20c .. June 9 June 1 
Pitts. Coke & Chem. $5 pf.. .$1.25 Q June 1 May 18 
Pieasant Valley Wine......... 10c .. May 8 Apr. 26 
Procter & Gamble............ 50c. Q May 15 Apr. 25 
Ry. & Lt. Securities.......... 15e¢ Q May 1 Apr. 16 
Tobacco (R. J.).....- 85e Q May 15 25 
Sooddbdacdibe®ibeds 85c Q May 15 Apr. 25 
ate Denn Mining May 10 Apr. 20 
Stokley- PAs Camp 5% pf 25¢ Q July 2 June 22 
Trane Co. ..... May 15 May 1 
U. 8. Potash Oo... --50c .. June 26 June 1 
Knitting Mills: oe June 15 
White Machine r. pf..50e Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Woolworth (F, W.) Co........ 40c Q June 1 Apr. 20 
Accumulations 
General Cable 4 EG. $1.75 .. May 1 Apr. 20 
a Elec. Util. 6% 
si vase 50c .. May 15 Apr. 20 


White’ Sew. Mach. $4 conv. pf..50¢c .. May 1 Apr. 20 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMM 


Wesson Oi] & Snowdrift............ 01 $0.98 

12 Months to January 31 
Bohack (H. 1.67 2.37 
1944 1943 
12 Months te December 31 
Ashland Of] & Refining............ 24 0.7 
Atlantic Guif & West Indies 8/S8.. 7.38 11.73 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan M. 0.96 0.96 
Consolidated 0.24 0.03 
-B 2.46 
City Auto Stamping _ 1,09 2.01 
Diamond T Motor Car....... Vaasa 4.71 5.97. 
Dome Mines, Ltd. .. *1.45 *1.56 
Dresser Industries 0.81 0.58 
Eagle-Picher 0.40 0.43 
Graham-Paige Motors ... 0.38 0.26 
Grocery Store 1.24 0.83 
Grumman Aircraft ... 9.73 6.58 
py 9} Cons. Gold M. 0.45 0.67 
Horn Hardart.......... 2.10 2.37 
Hupp’ Sector 0.36 0.18 
ternational Mining ...... D0.21 D0.09 
International Safety Razor..... volees 0.16 0.16 
A 4.20 7.42 
Lone Star Cement............ 2.17 2.87 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 3.74 3.53 
New York City oes 3.67 8.50 
Otis Elevator edeeevordoce 1.10 1.05 
Pacific Western Of) 1.19 1.07 
tepec Oil of 0.66 0.001 
Parmelee Transportation ........... 1.97 1.84 
Pennsylvania Central 0.81 0.55 
Pyle-National 1.41 2.28 
Reynolds Metals 2.71 3.31 
hound 3.72 4.05 
0.83 0.23 
1.54 1.58 
0.16 0.31 
2.43 1.98 
0.71 1.58 
0.20 0.18 
1.18 1,51 
1,09 1.09 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy 
these securities. The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$84,000,000 


Reading Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 34%% Bonds, Series D 


To be dated May 1, 1945 To be due May 1, 1995 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be legal investments for 
savings banks in California, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Obio and Rhode Island. 


Price 101.87% and accrued interest 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned and 
other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
BEAR, STEARNS & CO. LADENBURG, THALMANN & CO. 
OTIS & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER A. G. BECKER & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL senator COMPANY PHELPS, FENN & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. SHIELDS & COMPANY 
WERTHEIM & CO. H.M.BYLLESBYANDCOMPANY COFFIN & BURR 
INCORPORATED INCORPORATED 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. IRA HAUPT&CO. DEMPSEY & COMPANY 
KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
BAKER, WEEKS & HARDEN R. L. DAY & CO. 
GRANBERY, MARACHE & LORD KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
E. M. NEWTON & COMPANY REYNOLDS & CO. 


SWISS ANERICAN CORPORATION 
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6 Months to March 3 ! 
5 

a pril 13, 1945. ; 
*—Before Gepletion. D—Doficit. +Previously reported A ¢ 
as December 81. 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


Consolidated Coppermines Corporation 


5gearnings & Price Range (AG) 


Data revised to April 18, 1945 
4 PRICE RANGE 
Ineorporated: 1905, Pa.; present title adopted | 20 
1938 upon merger with Ludlum Steel Co. | 10 


(established 1854). : 0 
ye Pa. Annual ‘meeting: last Friday $4 
in April. Number of stockholders (December $3 
DEFICIT FER SHARE 0 


81, 1943): Preferred, 
None $2 


Capitalization: Long term debt 
Common stock (no par)........ 1,263,025 shs 1937 "38 °39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43° 1944 


385; common, 10,480. 


Business: A leading producer of alloy and other cone, 
steels, sold as strip, sheets, bars, wire forgings, castings, tubes 
and in semi-finished form principally for automobile trade. 

Management: Very well regarded; has long experience. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December* 
31, 1944, $13.9 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, 
$5.7 million. Book value of common stock, $24.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid by Allegheny 
since 1905 except 1932-33; Ludlum initiated payments 1916; 
omitted 1921-23 and 1931-35. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products should continue 
satisfactory for the duration. Prospect of increasing peacetime 
use of alloy steels is a favorable longer term factor. 

Comment: Preferred is a “businessman’s investment,” com- 
mon an above-average heavy industry speculation. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends ¢Price 
*$0.35 *$0.66 *$0.45 $0.69 *§$2.10 $1.65 0%—26% 
1937 *0.71 *1.05 *0.41 *0.11 *§2.16 71.60 
es *D0.26 *D0.62 D0.33 0.17 D1.04 None 29%—11% 
re 0.12 0.07 0.21 1.09 1.49 0.50 28%—14 
0.70 0.72 0.99 1.24 §2.78 1.50 264%—15% 
| aaa 2.12 1.10 0.67 0.83 §3.86 2.25 25%—1T% 
0.69 $0.79 §0.68 §0.97 3.13 2.00 22%—16 
0.70 §0.76 §0.71 0.79 2.96 2.00 * 31%—16% 
7 ae 0.60 0.65 0.69 0.76 $2.70 2.06 29%—24% 


*Combined earnings of constituents, on capitalization after 1938 consolidation. 
$After adjustments. {Includes postwar refunds, 91 cents in 1942, 87 cents in 1943, 
77 + gas after contingency reserves, 8 cents in 1942, 48 cents in 1943, 20 
cents in 1944. 


Federal Light & Traction Company 


Data revised to April 18, 1945 Earnings & Price Range (FLT) 
Incorporated: 1910, Now, York. Office: 70} 50 
Pine Street, Zork, ¥. Annual meet- | 40 
ing Fourth esday in April. 30 Pact RANGE 
of Ming 3, 1944): Preferred, | 20 
+; common, 945. 10 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ None} ° F 
Subsidiary long term debt...... $15, 976,740 
Subsidiary preferred and 
common 1,129,420 shs 
*Own preferred stock $6 cum. : 
CRD BRED 42,691 shs 1937 "38 “39 ‘40 “41 42 “43 1944 
tCommon stock ($15 par)........ 524,903 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. Approximately 65% owned by Cities Service P. & L. 
Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries operate in 
Missouri, New Mexico, Arizona, and Rocky Mountain territory. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1944, $2.9 
million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and Govt. securities, $6.8 million. 
Book value 6f common stock, $18.29 a share. 

Dividénd Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
1922. Common payments each year 1923-1933 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Company has been attempting to work out cor- 
porate simplification plan under the P.U. Act, but difficulties 
are increased by scattered nature of properties. 

Comment: Under the circumstances the common shares are 
of course speculative, but they appear to have substantial 
equity in the properties. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE awe OF COMMON: 


seal Calendar Year 

Qu. ended Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Yese Dividends r= ag 
$0.67 91 $0.44 $0.24 $2.26 $1.00 29%— 

0-68 0.52. - 0.31 0.48 1.99 0.25 16%— 

Year’s 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Se = Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.82 $0.63 $0.38 $2.64 $1.00 18%—l1 
0.87 0.46 0. 0.38 4.00 18%—11 
ees 0.67 0.38 0.40 0.13 1.58 2.75 13 — 6% 
aes 0.43 0.31 ry 4 0.42 1.51 1.75 8%— 6 
0.56 0.38 0.52 1.86 1.50 6% 
0.45 0.26 $3 0.37 1.41 1.75 17%—14% 


*Excluding New Brunswick Power. ‘+Fiscal year changed in 1939 to calendar year. 
32 


earnings & Price Range (CCP) 

Data revised to April 18, 1945 l2 oy 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Mine office:} 3 
Kimberly, Nevada. meeting: Tues. oF 
day after first Monday in May. Number Te ed 
of stockholders (February 1, 1944): 9,000. 50¢ 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ Non . 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 1,590,596 . 1937 "38 "40 “4) ‘42 “43 1944 


Business: Primarily a copper producer (85% of revenues), 
though some gold (14%) and a little silver (1%) are also re 
covered. Milling and smelting of ore is done by Kennecott 
under long-term contract. Productive capacity exceeds 30,00 
tons per annum; reserves were estimated in 1939 at over 
37,000,000 tons of 1.08% copper ore. Ore is low grade but costs 
are normally reduced by gold content. 

Management: Reconstituted in 1940 following an extended 
period of internal dissension. 

Financial Position: Strong: Working capital December 3}, 
1944, $3.3 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; U. S. Tax 
and other Notes, $803,244. Book value of capital stock, $7.10 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made in December, 193). 

Outlook: Company is a relatively high cost producer, ani 
government premium payments have helped recent earnings. 
War’s end would end such bonuses, and output would have 
to compete with production from lower cost competitors. 

Comment: Shares carry above-average risks, even for an 
extractive issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL. STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 19388 19389 1940 1941 1942 1943 
*Earned per share..... D$0.01 $0.32 $0.20 $0.57 $0.51 $0.65 $0.44 $0.03 $0.% 
Dividends paid ....... None 0.12% 0.25 0.80 0.50 0.75 0.45 0.20 0. 
— Range: 
Seabee 9 11% 8 ll 9 8% % 6 
3 3% 863 4% 4% 4 


*Before depletion. §N. Y. Curb Exchange prices 1936-38 and 1939 low; listed 
N. Y. Stock Exchange September 9, 1939. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Earnings & Price Range (FMT) 


Data revised to April 18, 1945 15 
12 

Incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Bailey ; }- PRICE RANGE 
Motor Truck Company. Name changed to 
present title in same year. Office: 5780} 3 
Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- | © 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. a of $1 
stockholders (December 31, 1942): 8,2 ea i 
Capitalization: Long term debt........ 4 DEFICHT PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock (no Dar).....seee+- 491,543 shs 1937 "38 "39 ‘40 “41 ‘42 ‘43 1944 


Business: Relatively small independent manufacturer of 
motor trucks ranging from 1% tons capacity to 20 tons. Orig- 
inally specialized in heavy, expensive models; in recent years 
brought out lighter models. Currently devoting its production 
facilities to heavy duty military trucks and other war vehicles. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1944, $2.8 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $5.5 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $8.98 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates 1912-1932, 
1935-37 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Stepped-up military requirements and permission 
to produce some civilian trucks indicate sustained duration 
volume. Company is normally a marginal producer, but pent- 
up civilian demand suggests profitable early postwar years. 


Comment: Dividend conservatism is improving statistical 
position, but stock continues essentially speculative. 


Half-year ended June Dec. 3 Year’s Total Dividends Price Rang 
$0. .40 12%— 7% 
0.15 D0.0 0.11 0.10 115%— 2 
DO. 22 DO0.39 D0. None 5%— 
DO0.25 D0.11 D0.36 None 6%— 
D0.26 D0.34 D0.60 None 
0.3) 0.70 1.09 0.40 4%— 
1.07 D0.06 *1.01 0.40 64— 
1.13 0.25 *1.58 0.50 10 


*Includes postwar refunds, 31 cents in 1942, 30 cents in 1948, 45 cents in 1944. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
(Carbonic Gas and “DRY-ICE") 


As the B-29 swings into its bombing run over Jap- 
anese targets, A-14 Victory oxygen masks are worn. 

On a deck hundreds of miles away, members of a 
destroyer crew work over another airman, whose 
plane «didn’t quite make it”, snatched from near- 
death at sea. 

The element which makes living possible. in the 
first case and restores life in the second is the same 
—oxygen! For this product of two Air Reduction 
subsidiaries is used by army and navy, in these and 


many other ways, on land, om and under the ‘sea, 
and in the air. Moreover, one of these . bsidiaries 
makes oxygen masks and other medica’ nd hos- 
pital equipment. 

Vital as are its uses in war, oxygen is equally 
necessary in peace. Nitrogen, acetylene and carbon 
dioxide are other Airco products, that in ways that 
are often not even suspected by the “man in the 
street,” help to make the business of Air Reduction 
the business of America! 


REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
(Indastrial Gases —Welding 
and Cutting Equipment) 
WILSON WELDER & METALS CO., INC. 
(Are Welding Equipment) 


NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
(Calcium Carbide) 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
(Medical Gases and Anesthesia 
_ Apparatus—Hospital Equipment) 
MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
(Industrial Gases—Welding 
and Cutting Equipment) 


AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 
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(International Sales 
D 
O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 


And it looks as if someone’s white shoes 
are in for trouble. For the appearance of 
ordinary white leather can be damaged 
beyond repair if the surface is scuffed or 
torn. But, there’s something new afoot 
in leather too—white leather that is 
white all the way through, not just on the 
surface. As a result, white shoes are now 
being made which will stand up under 
rough treatment better than any you 
have ever seen before. 


This new all-through white leather is 
made possible by the use of TANAK* MR, 
a special melamine resin developed in 
the research laboratories of American 
Cyanamid Company. Leathers can be 
tanned with it which are not only white 


all the way through but will not darken 


with age or exposure to sunlight. More- 
over, they are highly resistant to heat 


and oxidation, and are improved in tex- 
ture, fullness and wearing qualities. Nor 
is the use of TANAK MR limited to white 
leathers. Applied alone or in conjunc- 
tion with other tanning materials it 


of the way Cyanamid research is putting 
one of the newest chemical raw ma- 
terials, melamine, to work in “molding 
the future through chemistry.” 


¥ : *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


assures improved leathers for 
many other purposes besides 
shoes—luggage, handbags, coats 
and jackets, anger belts, 
gloves and a host of similar 
articles in which leather is pre- 
ferred. And because it is a syn- 
thetic product it will help to 
conserve the world’s dwindling 
supply of natural tannins while 
making this country less depend- 
ent on imported materials. 

The development of TANAK 
melamine resins for the leather 
industry is still another example 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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